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HE chances are that your wife, like millions of other 
'T tonservives keeps the floors bright at home with an 
O-Cedar Mop and O-Cedar Polish. This is undoubtedly 
one of the most widely distributed and universally known 
housecleaning combinations in the country. All of which 
gives you some idea of the size of the O-Cedar Corporation. 

This photo shows a woolen card in this company’s textile 
mill division. Here is a drive that needs a belt of unusual 
flexibility to hug its many pulleys and run true as a die 
all the while. The Graton & Knight belt you see on this 
drive has been running this card at maximum efficiency for 
fwo and one-half years (a good record in itself) without any 
great signs of wear. 

This plant is now 80% 
belting and will be 100% 
placing the other 20% with 
Graton & Knight belts. 

The Standardized Belting Manual contains 170 pages of 
useful information about belting, how to use it, take care of 


equipped with Graton & Knight 
soon, as they are gradually re- 
longer lasting, money saving 


it, and make 


will bring 


it deliver t 


To vou. 
GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
World 


Braneh Offices throughout the 


GRATON & KNIGHT 
LONG LIFE LEATHERS 

Send For Special Information 
Flat Belt. Round Belt. 
Fan Belt. Lace Leather 
“V" Belt Drives. 
Comber and Gill Box 
Aprons. Leather Cups 
and Crimps. 


Pickers.Straps.Curried 
Leather. Rub Aprons 
“Gold Spot” Spartan 
Sole Leather.Oak Sole 
Leather. Soles. Coun- 
ters. Welting. 


One of a series of advertisements giving you actual PERFORMANCE FACTS on Graton & Knight Belting. 


Buyers’ 
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Thelnk Cook 


—has no meat influence on your trademarking matters 


CHEF in the Hotel Ritz 
Carlton has no greater re- 
sponsibility than the ink 


cook in the Kaumagraph factory. 


He boils ink in kettles. He pours 
ink into pots. He watches it cool 
with the jealous eye of a pastry 
cook guarding a pie. 


Red ink, blue ink, bronze ink 
and black . . . inks of every hue he 
cooks for Kaumagraph Transfers. 
These inks he cooks ina private kit- 
chen to which he alone has the key. 


For Kaumagraph has developed 
over 200 special formulas for mak- 
ing ink—patented formulas that 
only Kaumagraph can use. It is 
these exclusive Kaumagraph inks 
which make such a difference be- 
tween Kaumagraph Transfers and 


spurious imitations ... these inks 
which are chiefly responsible for 
the superior quality of Kaumagraph 
Transfers. 


And it is chiefly the quality of 
Kaumagraph Transfers that has 
caused their adoption almost with- 
out exception, for trade-marking 
the products of the most important 
textile, hosiery and glove manufac- 
turers, jobbers and retailers 
throughout the country. 


Our new book 
“Half the 
Business Bat- = agi 

tle” is, we be- 2 . 
lieve, the most 

comprehen- 

sive book of . 

its kind ever 


published. It 


af 
r 
le 


ae 


a 
j 


contains not only the story of Kau- 
magraph’s many services to you, 
but general information extremely 
helpful to any company with a trade- 
marking or identification problem. 


The coupon below will bring you 
this beautiful and informative book 
by return mail. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350 West 31st St., New York 
Boston . . Chicago. . . Philadelphia 
Charlotte, N.C. . Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Paris, Ont |. Paris, France 


a 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350 West 31st St., New York 
Please send me without obligation a copy 
of your new book “Half the Business 
Battle.” 
Name 
Firm . 
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Starch 


OMPETITION being what it is today, salable tex- 
tiles must have the ‘‘feel’’ and utility values of the 

best, yet be produced at a competitive price. 
The A. E. Staley Manufacturing Company assists to the 
utmost in promoting exactly that combination—in the 
form of textile starches modified and standardized for 
specific requirements. 
Our Chemists and Research Men are experts who through 
long experience have gained a keen and practical know]- 
edge of sizing and finishing problems. Staley Laborato- 
ries are operated on a modern basis that assures a maxi- 
mum value of textile starches. 
With enlarged and perfected development departments, 
we are equipped to work out, in co-operation with your 
men, sizings and finishings that meet individual mill 
conditions. 





Staley Representatives will willingly work with you on 
any problem. 


STALEY SALES CORPORATION 


Distributors for 


A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


828 Montgomery Bldg., Ansley Hotel 
Spartanburg, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 
G. A. Dean, Manager J. W. Pope, Manager 
25 Church Street, ; 88 Broad Street 
New York City Boston, Massachusetts 


W. H. Randolph, Jr., Manager L._R. Dickinson, Manager 
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Up in the Southern part of Virginia, on a cold and 
blustery day about two score years ago, a 
turn of mind went down on the banks 
view the work of a crew of men laying brick. 
was building a cotton mill, 
plants would seem very small. 

The lad, so far as can be determined, had no particular 
object in visiting this scene of activity. In fact, either for 
the immediate moment or for the future, he had no specific 


lad of a serious 

Dan River, to 
His father 
which in this day of massive 


plans. Law, medicine, music, perhaps—any one of a hun- 
dred flit 
through the impressionable miud 
might have 


occupations which 
of the normal boy, 
been his dream. But whatever 
his plans at the time, they had 
just been somewhat upset. His 
father, stern, knowing the 
real values in life, had forcibly 
impressed the importance of dis- 


rigid, 


cipline upon his son, by not per- 
mitting him to return to school, 
when the news of a violation of 
a parental restriction as_ to 
smoking had reached him. 

So, in the present-day par- 
lance of the mill, the lad was 
“on the loose pulley’—and the 
on the mill site 
had attracted his casual interest. 

The foreman, a hardy two- 
fisted individual, whose measure 
of a man was gauged by his 
ability to produce manually, no- 


activity down 


ticed the slender and inobtrusive 
stranger, and, though himself perspiring under the ardr- 
ous activity of his work despite the frosty atmosphere, ub- 
served that the youngster was shivering. Resorting to the 
method best known to him, he offered the lad 
bricks. Such a task did not especially appeal to the boy, 
but he accepted it, and in his own words, has been work- 
ing ever since. 

Events transpiring in the life of Harrison Robertson 
Fitzgerald between that incident and his election last month 
as president of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation, provide the back-ground of one of the outstanding 
personalities in the industrial world of this generation. And 
a study of that personality, what it has achieved, and what 
it represents, reveals a most fitting object of the highest 
honor within the power of southern cotton manufacturers, 
as a body, to confer upon one of their number. 

The formal record of Fitzgerald’s career demands only 4 


brief space. He was born on February 27th, 1873, at Dan- 


a job laying 











Thomas B. and Martha Jane (Hall) 
He attended the publie s 


ville, Va., the 
Fitzgerald. 

his early 
School, 


the foreman in the story, erect 


son of 
‘hools of Danville, and 
Mount Welcome High 
went to work for 


youth, was sent to the 
in Culpepper County, Va. He 
ing the mill representing the 
original unit of the tremendous organization which he now 
Officially, he started with the mill in 1890, 
his first position of consequence being that of office clerk, 


He ha s 


positions until 


actively heads. 


at the age of 17 years. grown with the business, 


serving in intermediate about ten years ago, 


when he was made president and 
The Riverside and 
ton Mills 


heads, is con- 


treasurer. 
Dan Riv 


ville, which he now 


er Cot Dan- 


] 


sidered the largest single cotton 
mill unit in the South, con pris- 
ing nearly a half million spin- 
dles and more than thirteen 


thousand looms. 
That 


physical aghenessage of the en- 


statement of the actual 
terprise he heads 
result of Fit 
and administrative genius, bu 
this sketch will refer more to an- 
other phase—his personality 
and his creed. He, more than 
any man within the acquaintance 
of this chronicler, truly lives a 
full and complete life, according 
to the tenets of his creed—and 
is based entirely upon 
He applies it 


in business, in life, aa else- 


that ereed 
the Golden Rule. 
is his ereed. 


His creed is his life, and his life 


where. 
Outside of the successful operation of his 


business, 


Fitzgerald received especial prominence some years ago by 


the application, in his several plants, of a system of In- 


dustrial Democracy, an organized form of employer-em- 


ployee relationship based upon the cornerstones of justice, 


cooperation, economy, and energy, with the capstone of 


The story of the 
mills, of its successful operation and its results, cannot be 


service. » application of this system in his 


incorporated in this personal sketeh. But regardless of 


another’s opinion of the theory, it cannot be gainsaid that 
it reflects upon a broad seale the principles of life and 
relationship which the man himself exemplifies in his own 
activities, 

There is much back of the Fitzgerald philosophy. From 
his parents, he inherited an integrity of character, a faith 
in the eternal verities, a devotional spirit and broad human 


sympathies which, as a close friend has said, have held him 




















































fast to the path of religious faith and humanitarian en- 
deavor, despite the entanglements of his large business in- 
terests and the attractions of material success and pros- 
perity. Upon this heritage he has builded with a steadfast 
belief in humanity, a keen, interpretive understanding, and 
a broad conception of service and responsibility—together 
with an innate ability for and devotion to his purpose. 

Fitzgerald is a very devout man, and has been for years 
an active member of the Mount Vernon Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South, of Danville. He carries his religion 
—and by that is meant his concept of the purpose of life— 
not only into his personal contacts, but into his business. 
The living and working conditions of his thousands of em- 
ployees, the broad principles upon which he conducts busi- 
ness, both great and in the ordinary channels of life, attest 
not to his charity—but his sympathetic understanding of 
the thoughts and hearts and needs of those with whom he is 
associated. 

Possessed of a keen and analytical mind that grasps 
readily the details of a proposition, he anticipates a situa- 
tion, and forms an opinion carefully, though quickly, with 
the background of an intuitive conception that has been de- 
veloped by persistent application and diligent thought. 
Deafness—regarded by some as an unfortunate affliction— 
rather has brought him compensation by saving him the 
wasting of valuable time in idle chatter, and permitting 
deep and concentrated thought. He has developed to a 
remarkable degree, a keenness of analysis, an ability to 
think through to conclusions, and the power of clear and 


concise statement. There is not an idle moment or idle word 


for him. His more intimate business associates, to whom 
he is affectionately known at “Fitz”, recognize his abili- 


ties, and in conference upon any matter, seek his counsel, 
and invariably find him prepared with a comprehensive 
knowledge of the situation, and a valuable opinion. 

Here may be mentioned that in addition to his generous 
application of efforts to all movements affecting the wel- 
fare of the industry, he has contributed conspicuously to 
the development and operation of the Cotton-Textile Insti- 
tute. Ine., by giving unselfishly of his talents, time and ex- 
perience. 


as an open-minded, fair and honest man. 


In all of his business relationships, he is known 
He doubtless 


never suspects in another anything short of scrupulous 
dealing; but at the same time his sympathetic generous 


disposition can be tempered with a rigid sternness when the 
occasion demands. 

It would be unnatural to find such a broad personality 
restricted, so we find Fitzgerald, outside of his own busi- 
ness interests and the major affairs of his industry, inti- 
mately and actively identified with his chureh and com- 
munity, generous to the extent of prodigality in the giving 
of his time and efforts and resources to the advancement 
of humanity and civilization. 
who, though broadened and equipped far beyond the meas- 
ure of the average man, has remained at home and conse- 
crated his life to service in that sphere. 

An earlier chronicle, written by a former pastor, prop- 
erly states that the three high places in the life of Harry 
Fitzgerald are his business, his church and his home. On 
November 9, 1892, he was married to Miss Ida Lee Flip- 
pen, of Danville. They have had five daughters. Louise 
Peterson, the first, died in 1907, Martha, another daugh- 
ter, is now Mrs. Russe!l Gant, of Burlington, N. C. Lucy 


He is truly a hometown boy 
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Lee and Harriett and Ida are the other three children. He 
is intensely devoted to his family, and they occupy a most 
important and cherished part in his life. 

As a man, he is a*most charming and magnetic char- 
Simple in taste and democratic in spirit, his capacity 
for friendships is great, and he enjoys the true and endur- 
He leans not to the frivolous pas- 


acter. 


ing friendships of life. 
times, but prefers rather the simple and meaningful pleas- 
He does play golf, for the exercise 
and diversion it affords. He is very fond of walking, re- 
flecting here the contemplative tendency of the deep think- 
er, for this reereation brings him to a closer, sympathetic 


ures and recreations. 


relationship with nature, and provides opportunity for re- 
flection and thought. 
His life is 


consecrated to his concept of service through his business 


Beyond these diversions, he has no hobbies. 


and church and home, and there is no happier man than 
he who receives the benediction of the satisfaction which 
comes from a devotion to the fulfillment of the true fune- 
tion and purpose of life. 

deep, 
In his eyes is the fathom- 


Fitzgerald’s physical personality presents his 
quiet and meditative philosophy. 
less expression of depth; in his gaze the measureless dist- 
ance of space. Philosopher and theorist, yes; his head is 
often in the clouds, but his feet are always on the ground. 
It is certain that under his guidance, the American Asso- 
ciation will show a reflection of his broad viewpoint, his 
untiring application to responsibility, his prestige and his 
constructive, progressive and forward-looking policies. 

Modest and retiring personally, a capable business man, 
spiritually minded in all of his relationships, scholarly, a 
charming, delightful companion, Harry Fitzgerald stands 
as a man four-square to the world—a noble inspiration and 
a powerful influence. 


For years, he taught regularly a Sunday School class 
of several hundred men, at his chureh, the Mount Vernon 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of Danville. 


retirement several years ago as official leader, the class 


Upon his 


members named their class in honor of Fitzgerald, in me- 
morial to his sterling qualities, his inspiration and his in- 
fluence. 


Fitzgerald is a member of the Danville Rotary Club, 
and, while not holding office, is a past president of that 
body. He participates at the present time in any religious, 
civic or other community undertaking, when called upon, 
when the opportunity is offered for service of any kind. 


At the present time, in addition to his textile connection, 
Fitzgerald is a director of the Dan Valley Mills of Dan- 
ville; a director of the First National Bank and the Pied- 
mont Hardware Company, of Danville, and vice-president 
and director of the Piedmont Flour Mills, Lynchburg. He 
is a member of the executive committee of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, Incorporated. 
served on two important committees: as a member of the 
War Industries Board and as a member of the executive 
committee in charge of the Liberty Loan campaigns. He 
is a trustee of Emory University, Atlanta, Ga., and of Fer- 
rum School, Ferrum, Va. He is a past president of the 
Danville Rotary Club and belongs to the Danville Golf 
Club, the Danville Country Club and the Tuscarora Club, 


During the war period, he 


of Danville. He is an honorary member of the Mu Chapter - 


of Kappa Sigma at Washington and Lee University. 
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American Association Convention 


Foundations for Splendid Progress Were Laid by the Series 
of Valuable Addresses; Fitzgerald Made President. 
















There has never been a convention of the American Cot- cotton arbitration, the traffic, cotton rule. and foreign trade 
ton Manufacturers’ Association more profitable and inter- committees. He referred to the rye aA civen by 
esting than that held in Richmond, Va., on Thursday and his office in connection with The Cotton-Textile Institute 
Friday, May 17th and 18th. So much valuable informa- Ine. Other phases of his office’s work were outlined. 
tion was presented, and so much thought-provoking sug- Address of President George Harris. 
gestion offered on a wide variety of subjects, in the vari- The next feature was the address of Mr. Harris as pres 
ous addresses, that the meeting established itself definitely ident. Departing somewhat from the aceustomed form, M1 
as an important milestone in southern textile progress. Harris devoted his remarks to a frank and honest expres 

H. R. Fitzgerald, president of the Riverside & Dan sion of opinion concerning various features of the indus- 
River Cotton Mills, Danville, Va., was elected president of try, upon the basis of his experience At the outset, Mr 
the Association, succeeding George S. Harris, president of Harris launched into a discussion of cotton marketing and 
the Exposition Cotton Mills, AAR SA VESSEL AT RSS ES UPS AME ep > Se RN yurchasing conditions. Trac 
Atlanta, Ga. Arthur M. PRESIDENT GEORGE HARRIS SAYS— ng the radical fluctuations 
Dixon, of the American “The associations of mill operating executives have n cotton during the past 
Yarn & Processing Co., Mt. had several important meetings during the year. I vear e gave stances 
Holly. N. C. ian ied first cannot commend this work too highly. ** Our produc- oe : Pa ae 

ip a Mle tion today is offered with no apologies. We have dem- : — : 
vice-president, and onstrated our ability to produce quality goods, and fluence of statistics on 


Geer, president, 


Judson 


Mills, Greenville, S. C., 


credit must be given to our men in the mills for their 

loyalty and interest. * These men are unquestionably : 
- ° ° ° e > _s tin) r to rroduece nNaYvile 

doing their part in improvement in efficiency, and I snetn aus ax 










ond vice-president. wonder if the chief executives in southern mills are mum yardage, wit! e reé 
This report will making the same progress.” eult of dueumbekt- cn. se 

Minna ae ee eee 6Clnert of many. He also. x 

vention in seriatim order. The immense amount of material, ferred to current criticism of prevailing methods of cotton 

and:the restrictions of space, prevent the reproduction of trading, continuing as follows: 

the complete proceedings. The meeting was opened by Cotton Futures Trading. 

President Harris on Thursday morning, with a splendid at- “T am frank to admit that I believe there is room for 


tendance present. After the preliminaries, Mr. Harris stated 
that it was customary at this point to present the presi- 
dent’s address. He said, however, that the executive office 
of the association was the permanent, working agency of 
the organization, and he departed from custom in giving 
precedence here to the report of W. M. McLaurine, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Mr. McLaurine’s report covered the major activities of 
the Association during the past year; showing in what 
measure he had achieved an ambition, expressed at the be- 
ginning to the year: to give the best possible service to all 
members; to increase the membership; and to increase the 
income of the Association. He discussed the work of the 


improvement in the present method of future trading in 


cotton. I am opposed to the price of cotton being based 
on New York contracts with exclusively New York as the 
delivery point. This, in my humble opinion, is largely re- 
sponsible for many of our troubles, and I urge southern 
cotton manufacturers to give this matter the full considera- 
tion it deserves, and I urge upon you to use your influ- 
ence in bringing about a southern delivery contract. In 
discussing this matter with various members of this Asso- 
ciation, I find a difference of opinion, and also find that a 
great many are unwilling to express an opinion. While 
admitting the difficulty of foreseeing definitely all possible 


reactions, I am of the opinion that future contracts will 
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more nearly reflect, at all times, the market for the actual, 
if deliveries were possible at designated southern points 
that are now and always will be large spot markets. I be- 
lieve that our New England friends who now oppose south- 
ern deliveries on these contracts, would find much improved 
operating conditions, even though it required the elimina- 
tion entirely of New York delivery. Certainly, New York 
is no more a spot cotton market, and I fail to see how it 
is possible for any conditions to arise in the future through 
which New York could be made such a market. 


“Theoretically, as manufacturers, we should maintain 
an even position between cotton purchases and cloth sales. 
Yet, it seems that few have generally followed the practice 
of fully hedging their operations with cotton futures. With 
the cost so large a percentage of our total manufacturing 
cost, and with the usual very close manufacturing margin, 
it is now, and always will be, unsafe to buy cotton on a 
hunch. The fact that cotton futures so often shift their 
position as they relate to the spot markets is I think largely 
responsible for the present policy of so very many manu- 
facturers. Short hedges placed in distant months to pro- 
tect cotton or goods in warehouse, have often caught manu- 
facturers in jams worse than those resulting from price 
fluctuations, and it seems to be the opinion of the ma- 
jority that they are much safer when they back their judg- 
ment carrying cotton open than when they attempt to 
hedge it. 

“My conviction is that if competing mills would adopt 
the policy of staying even with cotton, making their prices 
of goods based on cost plus, we would not only have a 
more stable goods market, but a more stable cotton mar- 
ket, if we could have a contract that reflected at al] times 


the value of the actual cotton.” 
Workmen’s Compensation. 


From cotton, Mr. Harris turned to the subject of work- 
men’s compensation insurance. He referred to the experi- 
ence of the Georgia mills in finding the value of the law 
and its principles, but protested against what he termed 
unreasonable overhead expense. With regard to accident 
prevention, he showed how a campaign of education, and 
the proper methods, could aid greatly. He discussed next 
the matter of 


Education. 


Mr. Harris referred to a certain faculty influence, in 
some colleges, which he designated as adverse industrial 
psychology. “In that period when most of our present in- 
dustrial executives reached majority,” he said, “a young 
man had been established in industry for several years at 
the age when now they are yet in college. In fact we 
have college men presenting themselves to us for initial 
training, at the age of 22 or 23 years, with no practical 
experience in their record. Every year of their formative 
age has been subject exclusively to the influence of the 
school or college professor whose contact with industry, or 
with any phase of business, has generally been most remote. 
* * * Tt strikes me that the percentage of ‘parlor bolshe- 
viks’ in our graduating classes is slowly but surely growing, 
and I doubt if the young men themselves realize it. There 
is no question as to the growing tendency towards socialism. 
I make this statement advisedly and draw a clear distine- 
tion as between socialism and communism. Largely, but 
not entirely, as a result of the World War, a greater re- 
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“My conviction is that if competing mills would 
adopt the policy of staying even with cotton, making 
their prices of goods based on cost plus, we would not 
only have a more stable goods market, but a more stable 
cotton market, if we could have a contract that reflected 
at all times the value of the actual cotton.”—George S. 


Harris. 





sponsibility has been thrown upon the state. The best 
minds of today look to the state as the only agency capable 
of accomplishing certain specific tasks necessary to our so- 
cial welfare, but there must be well defined limits beyond 
which we dare not venture. 

“The personnel of management of today is not the per- 
sonnel of management of tomorrow, and if we are to per- 
petuate our present ideas of government in industry, we 
must give more attention to the mental atmosphere of our 
colleges. 

“Tt does not necessarily follow from what I have said 
that industrial management will not be subject to the laws 
of evolution. The survival of the fittest must prevail in 
management as well as in every phase of life, but evolu- 
tion, to be sound, must be free of radical influences. Sud- 
den general adoption of untried radical departures, while 
sometimes successful, is more often fatal. 

“Looking forward twenty years, I am convinced that 
more attention should be devoted by present day indus- 
trialists to the training of, and environment surrounding, 
the intelligent class of young men. To educate these men 
away from labor and business means a degeneration of in- 
dustrial America; and under our present scheme of things 
in higher education, it strikes me that we are drifting in 
that direction.” 

Mr. Harris next covered the matter of the 


Practical Discussion Meetings 

of the mill operating executives—the superintendents, over- 
seers, ete. He commended the work being done by these 
men, and asked the presidents and treasurers pointedly if 
they were endeavoring to equip themselves as were their 
sub-executives. This thought led him into the Cotton- 
Textile Institute. 

“The associations of mill operating executives have had 
several important meetings during the year, and it is in- 
teresting to us to read reports of their proceedings. At 
these meetings, these men have addressed themselves to many 
very important subjects and this exchange of ideas as con- 
ducted at their meetings is surely bringing results. I car 
not commend this work too highly, and I hope that we will 
continue to lend it our encouragement. Improvements in 
shop practice are showing clearly in our quality and cost 
figures and have practically removed market prejudice that 
for many years mitigated against southern made goods. Our 
production today is offered with no apologies, and stands 
the criticism of all markets. We have demonstrated our 
ability to produce quality goods, and credit must be given 
to our men in the mills for their loyalty and interest. The 
great majority of these men have made themselves what 
they are today, with a background of only a high school 
education, and in fact, many went into the mill with no 
more than a meagre grammar school training. This is all 
the more remarkable when we realize the rapid growth of 


He continued in part: 
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southern spindles and the annual demand for additional 
executives. Having now attained our growth for the time 
being, these men are unquestionably doing their part in im- 
provement in efficiency, and I wonder if the chief execu- 
tives of Southern mills are making the same progress. Are 
we showing the same ability to meet the changed condi- 
tions with as much determination to win? When we find 
it impossible to market our production on a basis that will 
permit the mill organization to enjoy any fruits of its la- 
bor, do we fully realize our responsibility? This is a ques- 
tion that meets us squarely when we run ourselves into the 
jam in which we have been during the past several months, 
and to be perfectly frank, it appears to me that as a group 
we have badly fallen down. 
The Cotton Textile Institute. 


“Tt was just this that prompted us, two years ago at the 
Atlanta meeting, to initiate the movement that resulted 
in the organization of the Cotton Textile Institute. 
that time, we have, as we say, enjoyed good business for a 
period of a few months, when full production could be sold 
on a profitable basis. In addition to having built a few 
new mills, we have rushed blindly into double production 
with night operation, glutting our markets; and when these 
markets began to feel an over-dose and hesitate, we at- 
tempted to force them through price cutting, only to find 
that in so doing, we not only did not inerease sales, but 


Since 


reduced our market operations still further, by discouraging 
all buying. 

“T wonder how long we must continue this practice be- 
fore we learn the futility of it. Hasn’t our experience this 
year been sufficient to prove conclusively that we, as the 
chief executives of one of our great industries completely 
failed to properly function? 
certed effort to meet our responsibility to our labor—to 
our trade—or to the public? Isn’t it true that through our 
ruthless price cutting, we have been the direct cause of 


Have we made any real con- 


our trade suffering tremendous losses in inventory shrink- 
age? Can we, for a moment, blame the dry goods jobbers 
of this country for refusing to carry what we consider 
eut the 


their portion of the load, when we continue to 


values out from under them? Can we blame our friends 


among the converters, cutters and manufacturers for their 
efforts to make us carry inventories when we make no ef- 
fort to stabilize the value of goods they have bought? Have 
we any right to go back to our organization and foree them 
to suffer through a condition brought on by our own in- 
efficiency ? 

“Gentlemen, I make bold to present these indictments, 
not only because I believe that conditions warrant it, but 


Taking 


cotton goods as a whole, we know that per capita consump- 


because I believe it possible to make corrections. 


tion has shown a steady increase; and while this figure may 
have decreased in certain classes of merchandise, it has 
shown greater increases in others. Furthermore, we have 
had the normal increase in our population, but we have 
not only failed to balance our production, but as we ap- 
proached the average saturation point, we have failed to 
properly organize ourselves to meet the ever changing con- 
ditions. We face a responsibility that must be met collec- 
tively, and this ineludes a responsibility to the publie. 
“The industrial corporation may be regarded as a trus- 
tee. The charter it holds from the publie confers rights 
and privileges and also imposes obligations, specifie and 


implied. Among these, we find corporate obligations, run- 
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ning to the employee, to invested capital, to the industry, 


and to the public. An obligation rests on all executives 


not only to promote their own corporate interests, but to 
security and general pros- 


work together for the stability, 


> 4] LJ P . 
and this obligation aoes 


perity of their particular industry; 
not end here, but extends also to the whole industrial world 
Industry, 


charged with definite obligations 


we must remember, as constituted today, 1s 


to the public, and industry 


is delinquent whenever it fails in duty to the common weal 


“The individual concern must analyze, searchingly and 
continually, its operating and market conditions. But, it 
must go further and examine into the conditions and out- 


distant future, 
These 


its OWn In 


look not only for the near, but for the more 


momie status. 


concerning its industry and its ee 


} ' 
oniy in the interest of 


things must be done not 


vestment and its conservation in the future, but because 


a moral obligation to its employees to provide, where pos 
sible, unbroken continuity of employment and to afford 
»pportunity for their progress, development, prospe1 
and happiness. 

“Information eoneerning machinery of all kinds and 





Retiring President G. S. Harris. 


application is widely diffused, and there is no secrecy now- 


adays pertaining to manufacturing processes. Operating 
costs and experiences should be read exchanged, as tl 

has met not only with government sanction but government 
All this is splendid and will contribute im- 
We 


and demand lead 


encouragement. 
mensely to advancement and prosperity. should not 
let our philosophy of the law of supply 
our industry into the same kind of position as that now ob- 
taining in The 


price structure is vital. its foundation is 


the soft coal industries. 


agriculture and 
The character of 
which our prod- 


all important. Should not the prices at 


ucts are marketed bear an economic relation to the eost of 
production and distribution, and to the vast sums necessari- 
ly invested in the business? 

“T am not advocating any form of price fixing, nor any 


character of price agreement. Price agreements are not 


only unethical and’ unsound, but are prohibited by law, and 
More- 
over, price agreements are not necessary in order to secure 
All that is 


recognition, on the part of the industry of the general pub- 


it is the first duty of every citizen to obey the law. 
needed is a 


a fair return on our investments. 


lic, of the fundamental economie facts relating to our in- 
dustry, and fair-minded, enlightened and legitimate compe- 


























































One notable feature of the Richmond convention 
was the splendid attendance upon all sessions, and the 
interest manifested in the addresses. Undoubtedly this 
was in part the result of the character of speakers and 
pertinence of the discussions. It is an encouraging sign, 
commended several times by the president, that so large 
a number of delegates attended all of the sessions. 


tition in the interest of stability of industry, of employ- 
ment and of general prosperity. There should be an ade- 
quate provision for research, investigation, depletion, and 
replacement. Industry has been founded on brain, brawn 
and thrift. To impair any one of these factors, is to in- 
‘ite disaster. Encouragement to thrift is fundamental. 
Collusion or conspiracy in contravention of law is far from 
my thought; but frank, friendly and open conversation 
among competitors on underlying conditions and funda- 
mental principles will tend to dissipate illusion and to 
promote, what is not only desirable, but what has been 
found absolutely requisite in all fields of endeavor—good, 
sound, understanding. 

“We have provided ourselves with the machinery for 
this understanding. The Cotton Textile Institute, with the 
support of this organization, offers every facility for the 
compilation of the necessary facts and figures to intelli- 
gently determine not only our position from time to time, 
but a fairly accurate estimate of the future. Through group 
meetings conducted by the Institute, we are offered oppor- 
tunities to discuss frankly all the various phases of our 
problems; and ‘surely in a multitude of counsel, there is 
wisdom.’ 

“Tt seems to be the general idea of textile merchants, 
that cotton goods can always be sold at some price; and in 
our efforts to find this price in a slow market, we not only 
drive our prices below any sane and sound level, but de- 
stroy our general price structure. This not only destroys 
any little courage that might exist in the market, but es- 
tablishes unsound differentials that are impossible to over- 
come so long as we have-any accumulated stocks. We have 
recently seen a clear ¢xample of what can happen to a 
market with our merchants attempting every day to tease 
unwilling buyers into transactions on a basis below the 
market. No one ever admits making these new lows, as 
every one seems to be meeting a previously made price. 
The results are net returns to mills far below any most 
conservative cost estimate in our most efficient mills, <A 
buyer recently said to a cotton goods salesman—‘When you 
fellows get tired of cutting your prices, I would like to buy 
some goods, but I am not fool enough to buy in this mar- 
ket.’ 

“As custodians of this branch of industry, our duty is 
to maintain sound conditions. Efficiency, yes—there is nev- 
er a place in an industry for obsolete equipment, antiquated 
methods, or inefficient management; and when we price our 
commodity on a basis that permits such operation, we be- 
come profiteers. On the other hand, we must maintajn 
conditions within our business that will permit us to meet 
squarely new developments as they arise; and this means 
a safe margin between selling price and cost, based on a 
sound wage scale at reasonable working hours. To force 
unwilling markets through price cutting, results often in 
the adoption, at the mill, of unsound policies in an effort 
to bring costs within the limits permitted between cotton 


and goods.” 
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The next speaker was George E. Roberts, vice-president, 
National City Bank of New York, New York City, who 
discussed “The Stress of Present-Day Competition.” Mr. 
Roberts, a famed economist, covered present-day business 
and its economics in an interesting manner. His remarks 
were particularly timely to the textile industry. After out- 
lining the general basis of economics, serving to show that 
present conditions tend to encourage rather than reduce 
the value of competition, he drew comparisons in other 
fields showing the effects of cooperative effort; and the 
failure of measures looking toward the establishment of 
minimum prices for products. He covered the govern- 
ment’s viewpoint on cooperative activities through trade 
He declared the cotton manufacturing 
industry has made a good start in the formation of the 


associations, ete. 


Cotton-Textile Institute. Concluding, he urged American 
manutacturers to become more actively interested in the 
possibilities afforded by export trade in cotton goods, im- 
mediately and in the future. 

The concluding address of the morning was by Richard 
T. Harriss, of New York City, who discussed, in a tech- 
nical way, the subject, “Cotton and the Cotton Market.” 
Mr. Harriss was strong in a recommendation for a south- 
ern delivery contract, covering this subject thoroughly, 
summing up by pointing out that “without any appreciable 
change in the value of cotton at southern ports the near 
month in New York may trade four to five dollars per bale 
above southern port value if cotton is being attracted to 
New York, or may trade at or below southern port values 
if, after the cotton has been attracted to New York, it seeks 
to move out in competition with southern port values. * * * 
Why should a southern mill intending to take delivery 
against the New York contract be forced to pay therefor 
four to five dollars per bale to move the cotton, say, from 
Norfolk to New York for delivery on contract and then an 
additional five or six dollars per bale to move it from the 
New York delivery back to the southern mill, when it could 
have been moved from Norfolk to the southern mill at a 
cost of two or three dollars per bale?” 

The Survival of the Fittest. 

The Thursday afternoon session was opened by Presi- 
dent Harris, who congratulated the members upon the un- 
usually large attendance at a session which in the past has 
been somewhat neglected by the delegates. The first fea- 
ture of the session was an address by Walker D. Hines, 
president of the Cotton-Textile Institute, Inc., upon the 
subject, “The Survival of the Fittest.’ Mr. Hines, in be- 
ginning, expressed his appreciation for the cordial and 
unqualified support given the Institute by the American 
Association, and, instead of discussing the Institute direct- 
ly, addressed himself to the doctrine of the “survival of the 
fittest,’ which, he said, he had heard frequently invoked as 
an appropriate cure for existing ills. This doctrine, he 
said, merely confuses the issue and postpones and obstructs 
the finding of an adequate solution. 

“There is a better way to get rid of the unfit in indus- 
try than through bankruptcy,” said Mr. Hines. “In fact 
the only permanent way of getting rid of them is by such 
an improvement in understanding of business methods that 
the ‘unfit’ become fitted to carry on their business in a way 
which will neither bring disaster to themselves nor serious- 
ly impair the legitimate interests of the stronger units as 
well. 

“It is not those industries where bankrupteies prevail 
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and the weak are being forced to the wall that are making 
a sound contribution to American industrial life and gen- 
eral welfare at the present time. It is rather industries 
where there is a prevailing appreciation of sound business 
principles, and where each unit realizes that it is not doing 
business in a water-tight compartment, unaffected by the 
condition of its fellows, but that the reverse is true. 


“T urge that we do not delude ourselves by relyin 


r O 


y 


any destructive policy but that instead we invoke every 
constructive expedient we can find and that we work to- 
wards a reasonable degree of consolidation and at the same 
time towards a general raising of the level of appreciation 
of sound policies on the part of every unit in the industry, 
large and small. 

“In that way I believe we shall make the maximum of 
progress, not only in the interest of the stockholders in the 
industry, but also in the interest of producers of cotton, 
mill employees, distributors and consumers, thereby pro- 
moting that fundamental stability which is of vital im- 
portance to everyone of these elements which go to make 
up the public.” 

In developing these thoughts, Mr. Hines spoke in part 
as follows: 

“Looking back over the history of the industry we find 
practically no evidence that the working of the doctrine of 
the survival of the fittest has had any appreciable effect in 
curing the evils from which the industry has been suffer- 
ing. 


y 


“Tf we assume that there are five million or even ten 


million spindles which would come within the designation 





Walker D. Hines. 





of the fittest, it will still be true that twenty-five ion 
or twenty million additional] spindles will continue to op- 
erate in order to supply the demand. If they are going to 
remain in weak hands they are going to continue to be dis- 
turbing elements. 

“The assumption that the weak mills will fail and dis- 
appear loses sight of the fact that the spindles and looms 
will not disappear. Even if there should be repeated fail- 
ure of weaker mills the result would be their reorganization 
and continued operation and probably in no more experi- 
enced and capable managements than was true before the 
mills in question had failed. 
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“It will still be true that the great bulk of machinery 
owned by companies which fail w ye organized In some 
manner and in some location and continue to be a 
highly serious factor under new management and probably 
with reduced capitalization. 


the doctrine ot the surviy ot 


“T do not see how 





fittest is going to be an adeq late substitute tor coo 





endeavor on the part of the cott raise e eff 

ciency of the industry as a whole and the unders ling 
and adoption of sound business principles by each unit in 
the industry. 

“Survival of the fittest even if it worked unfailingly 
in the right direction would be a process without end and 
as a result for a pe riod mu M nad 1! ves the Indus 
try would remal! na posit n f e eak elements 
would be sufficient evidence ie to demo A 

os 
W. M. McLaurine, Sex retary 
the merehand sing situation and ié€ave the nerechandising 
policies to be dictated to a highly disproportionate and uw 
satisfactory extent by the buvers. 

“The only way tor the industry | establish itself in 
reasonably satisfactory position, and in position at al 
comparable w the positions of other leading dustries 
is to invoke every opportunity for improvement. It would 
be futile to rely solely on the doctrine of the survival of 
the fittest which is accomplished e up to e pres 
ent time in this particular industry, to put it on a reason 
ably sound business basis, run along lines that are econom 
ically justifiable. 

“Cooperative action on the part of the mulls looking to 
the general education of the industry as to its problems 
and to the use of sound business methods by each is 
definite and promising method which deserves all possible 
support. By support I do not mean merely paying dues to 


some trade organization. I mean the support of example. 


“One of the greatest benefits of the existence of such a 
spirit of cooperation is in establishing in the minds of buy 
ers that the cotton mills have a sense of solidarity and hav 
reached a state of development where they think alike to a 
considerable extent as to some of the fundamentals of mer- 
chandising. The way for mills to establish this condition 
is to promote the exchange of information, and the discus- 
sion of their problems in the light of the needs of the 
general situation. 











































“My conviction is that the industry needs to develop 
with increasing emphasis its recognition of the necessity 
for exchange of information, for common study of condi- 
tions of general significance and effect, and for each unit 
determining its policies in the light of what is needed to 
promote sound business principles and methods. The in- 
dustry should not permit itself to be misled by the idea 
that it can disregard and discourage all such efforts at le- 
gitimate cooperation and find a panacea in the survival of 
the fittest. 

“An additional movement of very great promise is a 
conscious and intelligent effort to promote economically 
sound consolidations on a reasonable seale. Clearly there 
are far too many mills in this country. Many of them 
could be combined into units of a more efficient size to the 
benefit of their stockholders and to the greater stability of 
the trade. There appears to have developed the idea that 
there is something peculiar about the cotton textile indusiry 
which renders substantial consolidations impracticable. 
But when we see the scale of the consolidations which have 
proved eminently successful in other lines of industry, it 
is difficult to find any reason why human ingenuity in the 
direction of industrial management must throw up its hands 
when it has to dea! with the cotton textile industry. Of 
course a consolidation is not likely to sueceed unless it is 
soundly capitalized. 

“With the striking examples of success in other indus- 
tries, and with the great importance of finding every legiti- 
mate opportunity for inereased improvement, the leaders 
of the industry ought now to reexamine the wealth of ex- 
perience in consolidation of reasonable size which the re- 
cent industrial history of the country affords, and should 
approach this problem afresh. 

“Such a method would be far more constructive than 
any reliance upon survival of the fittest which after all 
does not proceed upon any deliberate purpose to improve 
the situation, but is primarily and essentially a policy of 
destructiveness.” 

Mr. Hines followed his set 


concerning the Institute; pointing out the absolute neces- 


address with some remarks 


sity for full and active cooperation by the mills in the sup- 
plying of statistics, in order to make the figures adequate 
and comprehensive in reflecting true conditions. 

The address of W. D. Anderson, president of the Bibb 
Manufacturing Co., Macon, Ga., was the concluding tfea- 
ture of the afternoon session, and was considered one of 
the high points of the conveation. Mr, Anderson’s sub- 
ject was, “A Diseussion of Some Problems Confronting 
the Southern Textile Industry,” and he spoke, interestingly, 
for over an hour, holding the attention of the large audi- 
ence by his forceful presentation and logic. He first took 
up the pertinent question of night operation of mills, dis- 
cussing this fearlessly and frankly. His remarks follow 
in part: 

“Everyone of us feels a burden of responsibility as we 
meet here to consider some of the problems that confront 
our industry. We may translate the thought in varying 
terms, we may make our thoughts vocal in language that 
differs, but, at the bottom, we realize that a great indusiry 
has been pioneered here in this wonderful South of ours, 
and we, who are inheritors of this that others have created. 
are anxious to do the very best we can with our inheritance, 
and pass it on to those who come after us, a bigger, and 
better, and finer thing than it ever was before. 
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The Evils of Night Operation. 

“However, we have a most urgent problem in trying to 
find a profit in our business. The spread between cost of 
production and the net price we have obtained for our 
goods has been gradually narrowing, and, on most lines 
of cotton textiles cost and market are so close together 
today that the life of our industry is actually menaced and 
any further development along present lines cannot be con- 
sidered by any one familiar with the facts, who has a prop- 
er regard for the rights of investors. 

“T am sure that the reason for this is not to be found 
in a lack of efficiency, either in the equipment of our mills 
or in our methods of manufacture. I do not feel that the 
situation is due to poor marketing methods or unintelligent 
distribution. In all of these matters I believe we are doing 
a better job today than ever before in the history of our 
industry. 

“T think the plain truth is that we are making too many 
goods. 

“The cause for this is not to be found solely in the in- 
crease in spindles. A keen student of the situation esti- 
mates that since 1910 the total increase in spindles has been 
only about 17 per cent, and that during the past five years 
there has been an actual decrease in active spindles of 1,- 
500,000, or about 4 per cent. 

“The cause is not to be found, as some may have imag- 
ined, in a decrease in the consumption of cotton goods 
throughout the United States. 
to the War, our average consumption of cotton in this 


For the four years prior 


country was less than 5,000,000 bales, and it is estimated 
that during that time we were exporting approximately 10 
per cent of our production. During the last four years, 
our average consumption of cotton has been nearly 6,400,- 
000 bales, despite a definite tendency toward lighter weight 
fabrics and the exportation of probably less than 5 per 
cent of our production. 

“Some of us imagined that we were giants in intellect 
and business acumen and that we had created the tremend- 
ous demand for cotton goods.of all kinds that set in during 
the War while we were equipping, or helping to equip, 
some fourteen millions of men for field service, were sup- 
plying the demands of a civilian population engaged in a 
mad orgy of spending new found wealth, and were fur- 
nishing cotton goods to a foreign population whom we 
had never previously served. The whistle that blew on No- 
vember 11, 1918, and stopped the demand for war pur- 
poses, should have sounded a note of warning to the textile 
industry, but if so, it was not heeded. We were deceived 
by the continuance of demand for goods from our own 
population who had been nosed away from the sources of 
supply during the War. 
standing on our heads in a tub of champagne and thinking 
it would last forever. 

“Beyond a temporary demand to fill up depleted stocks, 
directly after the War, I seriously doubt if the world has 
ever really needed the production of textiles that has been 
pouring out of our mills since the day the Armistice was 
signed. The delay of the war-stricken nations in getting 
under way with their production saved us for a few years, 
and high-pressure salesmanship at prices that left us with- 
out profit, and the increased consumption of fabries due 
to style changes, have enabled us to travel thus far with our 
tremendously increased production. 

(Continued on page 844.) 


Presently, we found ourselves 
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Relation of PH Control to the Dyehouse 


A Practical Dyer’s Description of this New Factor of Control 
and Its Possibilities in Producing Accuracy. 


HE business of dyeing is getting 
complicated. The good old days of 

getting the shades just about matched are passing away 
never to return again. In their place is coming a stern de- 
mand from those who use dyeings that the work be de- 
livered as specified and that subsequent deliveries vary not 
at all from the standard, in fact, dyed goods, which a few 
years ago would have been acceptable without question have 
today a nasty habit of coming back on the dyer’s hands, a 
cause of much embarrassment and grief, not to mention ex- 
tra cost and loss of profit. 

In other words, the dyer of today is not in the position 
of past years; he is no longer the deciding voice as to what 
is practical and what is not practical. Knowledge of more 
than the elements of dyeing practice is becoming the asset 
and pride of many a hard-headed business man, who with 
his keen trading insight can see further ahead in dyeing 
possibilities than many a dyer. The business man of today 
is really the leader of dyehouse practice and this puts the 
dyer into the position of being unable to use his routine 
methods; he is continually being forced to devise new meth- 
ods on short notice. This might be expressed as saying 
that the dyer of today is compelled to carry on research 
and production with the same batch of goods. 

This being so, naturally the dyer is looking around for 
some method or methods which will make his work easier 
and surer, and we hear so much today of PH Control that 
those of us who have to wrestle with that modern research 
laboratory, a dyehouse, are asking ourselves just what is 
this PH Control, what will it do and how much will it ben- 
efit the dyeing fraternity? 


The Persians Were Lucky. 


Those of us who have looked at all into the history of 
dyeing will think with regret of those far off days in 
Persia. Those ancient Persian dyers who dyed the yarn 
for those expensive Oriental rugs certainly had things ad- 
justed to where life must have been comparatively peaceful. 
It was their practice after dyeing a bundle of yarn to bury 
it in the ground for a varying period of time before dig- 
ging it up to dye it some more. Now that was really a 
sensible practice. I can look back and recall several 
batches of dyed yarn that would have been a great deal 
better off buried in the ground, in fact the deeper they 
had been buried the better it would have suited me. Really 
I can see no reason for the Persians, in their literature, 
always putting the word “gloomy” in front of “dyers.” 

However, we today have to face conditions as they are 
and since we cannot take our spades and bury our mis- 
takes we are obliged to look around for methods which 
will eliminate them as far as possible. 

What PH Control Is. 

PH Control] is a scientific contribution to dyehouse prac- 
tice. Its principles and methods come to textiles after long 
periods of test in delicate and intricate work such as med- 
ical laboratories can provide. 


By Harold Schroeder. it is not so much chemical as elee- 


trical, and in this eonnection may be 


remarked that pure chemistry certainly appears to be lag- ‘ 


ging far behind its sister sciences. The chemist doesn’t live 
who can rapidly report an analysis of, say, a sulphur black 
standing bath which will accurately mirror its dyeing prop- 
erties as regards the next batch of yarn. In other words, 
all the doctors and all the professors with all their appara- 
tus combined do not know as much about that tremendous- 


ly intricate subject of dyeing as the qualified dyer does. 


Chemistry and physies are today decidedly not a posi- 
tion to lead dyers out of any wilderness in which they may 
at the moment happen to be. 

Looking back to our old formulae books we notice that 
certain direct colors, for example, needed from 1-2 per cent 
of soda ash and also it is common knowledge that in keep- 
ing a standing bath of sulphur black that less and less 
soda ash should be added. as the bath continued to be used. 
We also know that in dyeing those aristocratic colors, the 
soda must be 
And 
turn 


the 


caustic 


vats, that certain concentrations of 
attained before successful dyeings can be secured. 
we are all accustomed to using litmus papers which 
red or blue according to the acidity or alkalinity of 
bath. 

It is the opinion of scientists and of many advanced 
dyers that certain dyeing processes need very close regu- 
lation of the conditions in the bath. The 
dyer, who used to turn out such amazing 
content to judge the alkalinity of his dye baths by testing 
it was all mght. 


Or rd old spoon 


work, was quite 


how it felt to his fingers; if it felt slick 
As long as he dyed the same colors day after day that test 
was ’way ahead of any test that chemistry could provide. 
Today when dyeing three-fiber hose we are required so tc 


| 


all three fibers and the various 


adjust conditions that suit 
dyestuffs as well, and this requires considerable experi- 
ence on the dyer’s part, to adjust the conditions of the 
dyebath to where a harmonious result is obtained. We all 
know that y try to be that 
when dyeing any batch according to a tried formula that 
When 


such oceurs we say that we do not understand it and some 


no matter how eareful we may 
sometimes the shade is a little off from the standard. 


of us try to pass the buck to the steam pressure, leaky 
valves, poor help, Friday, the 13th, and what not. 
Our scientific friends tell us that our dyeings vary be- 
cause we do not keep things the same from batch to bateh, 
; 


that even though 
everything used in the bath, and ran the dyeing with all the 


we ourselves weighed out every pound of 


loving care possible, that we still did not keep the condi- 
tions the same. 

When told this the average dyer is liable to undergo an 
increase of blood pressure and demand to be shown and un- 
der certain conditions these PH boys can show that varia- 
tions do exist. 

This PH Control is nothing more than using the good 
old litmus paper but using a very highly educated grade, 


} 


so highly trained that it will show much finer differenees 
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than any litmus or Congo Red paper ever was capable of. 
PH starts where litmus leaves off and it is really mainly 
applicable to such situations where the acidity or alkalinity 
is so small that litmus will not work; it is a very convenient 
method of saying how acid the bath is. 

Water, a substance used by some dyers only for making 
up dyebaths, is composed of two elements, Hydrogen and 
Oxygen, but when talking from an electrical point of view 
these are considered as being teamed up as H or Hydrion 
and OH as Hydroxyl. Now it has been proved beyond all 
reasonable doubt that any acid or alkali whatsoever when 
dissolved in water will give the same products from an 
electrical point of view as any other acid or alkali. In 
other words all acids yield these H particles or ions as 
they are called and all alkalis yield OH and a very small 
amount of H ions. Accordingly it was seen possible to 
state how acid or alkaline a bath was by its content of H 
ions. This might also be arrived at by measuring the num- 
ber of OH ions but it happens that the H ions are easier 
to measure and so that is why they are used. So the strong- 
er acid a bath is the more H ions it contains and the more 
alkaline it is, the less H ions it contains, 

Now, you might think that PH means how strong the 
bath is in H ions. Nothing so simple as that. The way 
these electrical gentlemen put it, which really comes to 
the same thing in the end, is the more acid the less the PH 
value and the more alkali the more the PH value. 


PH control has its 14 points just to be in the fashion. 
They run from 0, which is very acid, to 14, which is very 
alkaline, and therefore we see that in passing along this 
scale there must be a point which is neither acid nor alka- 
line. in other words neutral, that point is 7 on this seale. 

Now, what these PH men say is, that when we poor 
benighted dyers used to proudly say that our dye baths 
were neutral that we were just kidding ourselves. We 
may have thought we had our baths at point 7 but actually 
might have been at point 9. Now point 9 on this seale 
contains just ten times as much alkali as point 8 so really 
from an electrical point of view we were away off. 

It must not be thought that point 0 really is acid enough 
to do any serious harm to cotton or that to reach point 14 
would take a barrel of caustic, nothing so coarse as that. 
PH is trying to tell us that when we run our dyeing, say, 
at point 9 that the dyeing will be possessed of maximum 
fastness or brightness and that at point 10 or 11 we were 
losing fastness or money value, whilst at point 7 the de- 
sired result might take twice as long to obtain as at point 
9. Most of us have radios and so are in a position to 
appreciate what minute electrical forees as reach our aeri- 
als or loops can do. These scientists, and they are correct 
in what they claim, state that our good dyeings depend on 
the proper electrical conditions of the dyebaths. They 
state and have proved that some of our dyeings are good 
because the PH of that bath happened to be correct and 
that the next batch was off shade because the PH varied 
considerably from that of the first successful batch, 

When they say that the PH varied considerably they 
do not mean that somebody came up while the dyer wasn’t 
looking and poured a carboy of acid in the bath. What 
they mean is that even though we pour as much acid or 
alkali in the bath as we did the first time that it might not 
show up to a PH test the same as it did before. PH will 
show up differences unbelievably small, which differences 
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are enough to cause those faint variations in shade that 
represent the difference between first-class work and the 
next kind. 

Buffer Solutions. 


Now, what could there be in the bath which would af- 
fect acid or alkali so as to prevent it showing up to the 
PH test? How is it that although we pour in say exactly 
8 ounces of the same acetic acid into the same size dyebath 
and then test for PH, we find a different result? This 
looks like dirty work at the cross roads and indeed after 
sending out our chemical patrols they bring home proudly 
the cause of all this mischief, The name is buffer solu- 
tions. A buffer solution, broadly speaking, is something 
that can stand the addition of a lot of acid or alkali with- 
out changing the PH in the slightest degree. Provided the 
bath contains enough buffer you could pour in dipper aft- 
er dipper of caustic or acid without any change to the 
PH and then all of a sudden when the influence of the 
buffer solution was overcome the PH would start to 
change in proportion to the acid or alkali added. 

These buffer solutions may be present in the dyebath 
from incomplete scouring or from the standardizing agents 
used in some dyestuffs, they may come, as in silk, from out 
of the fiber itself, or we may add them ourselves to the 
dyebath in the form of so called levelling agents. What- 
ever they may be in any particular ease and wherever they 
may come from, it does not need very much of them to no- 
ticeably alter the expected PH value in such delicately ad- 
justed dyebaths as the modern dyer is learning how to use. 

Only a small amount of some such chemical may cause 
a change of PH from 1-2 points, that doesn’t seem to be 
so much until we realize that on the PH seale such a change 
represents a difference of ten times as much H ion in the 
one ease as in the other. 

Not all dyebaths and not all shades are badly affected 
by such a slight change but it does suggest to us that some 
of the oceasional variations may possibly be due to the 
causes mentioned. 

Scientists offer in PH control: first, a means for the 
dyer to analyze and determine the electrical condition of 
his dyebath with respect to acidity or alkalinity, in that way 
to establish a standard to write into his formula; and sec- 
ond, a means for checking subsequent dyebaths and repro- 
duce the standard PH and so overcome the effect of any 
extraneous buffer agents which might have crept in un- 
beknownst. 

This sounds good and we may be all set, but there is a 
great big But and an even bigger If. PH is fine in labora- 
tories but it doesn’t as yet work out so well in the dye- 
house. When it works it is very, very good, and when it 
doesn’t it simply won’t. Of course eventually PH will be 
applicable to any dyehouse condition; some day we shall 
be able to state with assurance the dyeing condition of 
standing baths by looking at some electrical meter, but not 
just yet. PH control depends on the measurement of 
minute electrical forces so small that they would not op- 
erate even the smallest of toy trains. Their measurement 
depends on the temperature being constant and those of 
us who work in dyehouses know that temperatures are far 
from constant. Also the apparatus used contains elec- 
trodes, plates of metal, so small that even an ant would 


(Continued on page 803.) 
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CAUSES of YARN VARIATION ~ 


Eastern North Carolina Spinners Discuss this 


Problem at Kinston Meeting - D-F*Lanier 
Elected Chairman 7 
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The regular semi-annual meeting of the Eastern North ber roving, .94 twist; intermediate, 1.33-hank, 1.65 twist: 
Carolina Division of the Southern Textile Association was speeder, 4.00-hank, 3.16 twist. He uses 15/16-inch cotton, 
held’ at Kinston, N. C., on Friday, April 27th. This was he said. 


the fifth meeting of this group, and, in accordance with “T would like to ask Mr. Black where he thinks the 


the progress since its formation, there was increased in- good came trom; was he stretching it?”’, inquired Mr. Gur- 


terest and a splendid attendance. Norman B. Hill, secre- ley. 


tary of the division, was host, as superintendent of the “That is what we felt like was it,” said Mr. Black. “We 


ittie more 


Caswell Cotton Mills of Kinston, and, after the one session also speeded up the carriage to where we had a 


} 


held on Friday morning, a delicious barbecue was served space-between the layers on the bobbin, and that improved 


to the visitors. the smoothness of the roving.” 
D. F. Lanier, superintendent, Oxford Cotton Mills, “That point on the slubbers is a good one,” said anoth- 
Oxford, N. C., was elected chairman er member. “I believe everyone will 


acree that vou want just as little twist 


of the division, succeeding T. W. Mul- 


len, superintendent, Rosemary Mfg. in the roving as possible to make it 

Co., Rosemary, N. C., whose term ex- hold together and run off of the bob- 

pired. Mr. Hill was re-elected seere- bin at the intermediate, beeause tl 

tary. slubber roving will draw better with 
as little twist in it as possible.” 


There was only one session held, 
this being opened at 10:00 o’cloek Fri- 
day morning by Chairman Mullen, 


Mr. Gurley expressed the opinion 


that Mr. Black might have changed 





who called upon J. G. Allen, oversee1 his lay gear instead of the twist, and 
of spinning at the Caswell Cotton made a smoother varn with less thick 
Mills, for the invoeation. Professor and thin places in it. “If his lay gear 
Henninger, of N. C. State College, Was wrong he might not ive id 
Raleigh, made a brief talk on the re- enough twist.” 
lationship of the foreman to cost and 
" zg os Th Ss developed i i ¢ nterest 
cost reduction, after which the meet- 
J 3 Eaak dil ng question as ) ha ~ le rignt 
ing was turned into practical discus- fj Sof 
— twist to use in roving. M. R. Vick, 
s10n, ] > 
overseer of carding, Rosemary Mtg. 
Causes and prevention of variation . Zep Co., Rosemarv. N. C.. brought it ip 
in work constituted the main topic Tr. W. Mullen, Retiring Chairman. by asking, “Well, what is the proper 


discussed. Most of the mills in this division manufacture twist? I have been in the eard room for thirty vears a 
soft hosiery twist varns, and the discussion naturally was haven't found it out vet.” 
based on numbers of this character. The chairman ealled 


upon C. M. Black, superintendent, Borden Mfg. Co., Golds- What Is the Proper Twist? 


boro, N. C., to diseuss the subject and give any experience Tl Hail 

: . . - he immediate reply ol Joe auey that the proper 

he had had in connection with reducing variation. : sg Bone pay C F a prope 
th.” 1 + 


twist 1s, “something you ean run wi seemed to meet 


Yarn Variation. with unanimous approval, but there was some further dis- 
cusslon. 
Mr. Black related a recent experience in which he said 


. . * pips - Black declared that his recent erience as relat- 
he had been having considerable difficulty with uneven yarn Mr. Black declared that his recent experience as rela 


and roving; and that he had received material benefit from 4 had demonstrated to him that the theory of running with 


] 


closing up the drawing frame rolls as closely as possible, 43 little twist as possible was not wholly infallible. 





think the general idea of twist has changed,” sai 


and putting additional twist in the roving on slubbers, in- 


termediates and speeders. “I believe we got a stronger nan. “I know when I started in the mill the old theory 


yarn, an evener yarn, and a much better looking roving,’ Was to run with as little as possiDle, and ge le prod 
he said. tion, bu ] l < every body’s deas have ¢ inged § ce 

C. S. Tatum, manager, Consolidated Textile Corp., “T ran a little test on this slack-twisted roving quest 
Raleigh, N. C., asked how much twist Mr. Black inserted reported D. F. Lanier, of Oxford, N. C. “I recently put 


to show the improvement, and the reply was: 51-hank slub- on 100 of these Eelipse ball-bearing supports for the rov- 
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which are very much better than the old roving skew- 
If we can ever get back to making money I hope to 
put more of them on. The idea of the test was to see what 
could be done with them. I took out four teeth of twist on 
the intermediates—I have no fine frames—and ran a test 
with these ball-bearing supports instead of the regular 
skewers, and the yarn broke four pounds better, under the 
same conditions, than that made on the frames equipped 


ing, 


ers. 


with the regular type of roving skewers—and it averaged 
about the same weight. I made a test on end breakage, 
and in four hours and twenty minutes I had eight ends 
down with the ball bearing supports, and seventeen ends 
down with the regular skewers.’ ’ In response to questions, 
8-inch cotton, and the roving 
used 


type. 


he said he uses 3/4-inch to 7 
was 1.30-hank. With the ball-bearing supports he 
standard twist, with four teeth over for the other 
“We need it for the plain skewers,” he said, “but with this 
new ball-bearing proposition taking their place, on speed- 
ers and spinning frames, I believe we can make a smoother 
yarn and very much better running work.” 


Mr. Crouch of Rosemary asked Mr. Lanier whether he 
changed the weights on the top rolls when he changed the 
roving twist, and Mr. Lanier replied negatively. 

“If you use the proper weight you can get about the 
same results,” said Mr. Crouch. 

Mr. Vick ealled attention to the fact that the theory of 
twist has been “as low as possible’, and that the recom- 
mendation is 1.2 times the square root of the roving. This, 
he said, might be all right for 1 1/8-cotton, “but it will 
not work on 34-inch cotton mixed with %-inch, and I be- 
lieve the practical twist is to put in enough to hold in the 
roving the short cotton. If you do not have enough twist 
to hold the short cotton in along with the longer fibers, the 
short staple will drop out; in earrying this short eotton 
through I believe we get a lot more even yarn.” 

Mr. McGee asked Mr. Black whether in increasing his 
twist he had noted any increase in the creasing of his leath- 
er rolls, and the reply was in the negative. Mr. Black had 
been running this way for five or six weeks, he said, with- 
out any added difficulty in this direction. Mr. Crouch re- 
ported that on some “hard-twisted’”’ roving he had not ex- 
perienced any undue creasing of rolls; that his average is 
one rol] a day per frame. 

Discussing the “proper twist”, Mr. Gurley asked, “Isn’t 
it a fact that your roving has got the proper twist in it if 
it will run through your frames without breaking down or 
without creasing the rollers; if it will draw out and doesn’t 
stretch ?” 

J. W. Cates, superintendent, Edenton Cotton Mills, 
Edenton, N. C., asked here for some discussion as to what 
point in the mill causes the most trouble as to unevenness. 
He wanted to know the practices of the different men as 
to whether they staple each bale of cotton, or only take 
samples; and whether this influenced variation; also, what 
part humidity plays in yarn variation. He said in going 
through Mr. Hill’s mill that morning he had noticed that 
most of the windows were closed; “and that is one of our 
biggest problems, the help will keep them opened.” 

Mr. Black expressed the belief that very few mills kept 
within the 244 per cent variation each way without a great 
deal of trouble—and that in his opinion, and by his ex- 
perience, the drawing frame and the slubbers were the two 
most prolific sources of unevenness. At the same time, 
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however, he pointed out that much is attributable to ir- 
regularity in staple lengths in the cotton. 


Hilton Discusses Causes of Variation. 


At this point the chairman ealled upon J. T. Hilton, 
professor of carding and spinning, N. C. State Textile Col- 
lege, Raleigh, N. C., who, with the use of a number of 
charts, discussed the causes of variation in yarn—from the 
standpoint of showing that it is attributable first to uneven- 
ness in the pickers, and, following it through with tests on 
each succeeding process, that unevenness here may be re- 
duced somewhat, but is never fully overcome, in the fol- 
lowing machines. 

During Mr. Hilton’s talk, there was interspersed some 
discussion with reference to various points in the mill. Re- 
garding the picker, Mr. Vick expressed the thought that 
the important thing is to secure an inch-by-inch evenness, 1f 


possible. Mr. Byers, of the Erwin Cotton Mills, at Erwin, 





Norman B. Hill, Re-elected Secretary. 


N. C., deseribed an arrangement which he said had aided 
them materially. He said they endeavor to keep the level 
of the cotton in all hoppers the same; that they have seven 
breaker hoppers fed by a Morton distributor. At the end 
of this line, he said, they have arranged a pipe by which the 
over-flow is returned into the line behind the’ screen con- 
denser. This arrangement, he said, aids in keeping the 
last and all other hoppers three-fourths full, and has con- 
tributed to making an evener yarn. Furthermore, he said, 

“We have a Reeves pulley drive between the breakers 
and the opener room, and the breaker man speeds up or 
slows down the Reeves drive, which varies the amount of 
cotton coming from the opener room. We find this gives 
us quite an improvement in our lap variation.” 

Following Mr. Hilton’s report, there were a number of 
questions. Someone asked for the proper speed at which 
to operate a carding beater, and Mr. Hilton suggested 750 
r.p.m. 

Mr. Cates wanted to know the best way to strip cards, 
and Mr. Hilton suggested taking every other card and then 
returning and taking the remaining alternate ones. Mr. 
Gurley said he has 74 cards, and that he strips them in or- 
der right straight on through, and doesn’t have much 


variation in yarn numbers. 
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Here Mr. Mullen reported on a test he had made for the 

Arkwrights, taking 2,400 sizings of 22s yarn, and said the 
extreme variation was four numbers. J. F. Allen of Kins- 
ton reported on 12s a variation, based on 200 different 
weighings, of about three numbers. Here was held some 
discussion pointing to the inaecuracies of using four bob- 
bins only for making sizings tests, and the necessity for 
taking a larger number of bobbins to secure a fair and rep- 
resentative picture of actual conditions, 

The chairman reverted to Mr. Cates’ question as to what 
place in the mill processes causes the most variation. 

“T think it is on the drawing frame,’ declared Mr. 
Tatum. “I believe it is many times a case of too much 
draft and improper rol] settings, and too high a speed. If 
you cut the drawing draft down to 4%, it should give bet- 
ter work.” He added that he also believed it advisable to 
set as closely as possible, stating that “most of the rolls 
on our card room machinery are too large for the cotton 
we run down here.” 

Mr. Allen wanted to know where the change in draft on 
the drawing frame was made. ‘Most of it was made be- 
tween the back and third rolls,’ replied Mr. Tatum. “TI 
have gone so far as to grind the stands so as to get a closer 
setting,” he said. 

In explaining Mr. Allen’s question, Mr. Hill stated 
that recently they had been making some experiments in 
changing the drawing frame draft, and that the question 
meant whether the changing was done between the back 
and third rolls or on the draft gear. He said he had found 
that a change of a tooth in the size of the draft gear would 
change the weight one grain, while to change the back roll 
one tooth would produce only one-half grain change in the 
sliver; and this suggested the advisability, from the stand- 
point of flexibility, of making the change on the back and 
third rolls instead of the draft gear. 

Mr. Cates asked for experiences with changing the mi-l- 
dle roll gear on speeders, but there was no response, ex- 
cept from Mr. Tatum, who said he had never been able to 
see that it helped any. 

Having seen the duplex attachment in operation in 
Mr. Hill’s mill that morning, Mr. Tatum asked his opinion 
of it. “It takes out a lot of waste that would not be taken 
out otherwise, and it makes a lot cleaner yarn than the ecards 
would make without it,’ replied Mr. Hill. However, in 
answer to Mr. Tatum’s further question as to whether he 
would install any additional devices of this kind, Mr. Hill 
said he would rather spend the money for more cleaning 
equipment ahead of the card. 

Mr. Cates brought up the final subject under the prae- 
tical discussion. He said he had recently found out some- 
thing that puzzled him. Pointing out that filling wind has 
come into great popularity, he said that “I broke some 24s 
yarn from warp wind and filling wind, from half-full bob- 
bins, and I found that the yarn made on a 6-inch traverse, 
warp wind, broke from eight to ten pounds stronger than 
the same yarn made on a 7-inch traverse, filling wind.” He 
explained that on the filling wind it was necessary to run a 
heavier traveler in order to prevent “doublings.” In answer 
to. a question from Mr. Tatum, he said he had not been 
able to make a comparative test between the winds on the 
same length traverse. 

In concluding the meeting, Mr. Mullen called upon L. R. 
Gilbert, manager, Audrey Spinning Mills, Weldon, N. C., 
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who is president of the Southern Textile Association, 
30th of 
these gentlemen made brief talks regarding the Association’s 
Dean Thom- 


reminded the mem- 


and J. M. Gregg, secretary of the Association. 


work. The election of officers was then held 
as Nelson, of the State textile school, 
bers that the next meeting, in the Fall, will be held at 


State College in Raleigh, and invited everyone to attend. 


He also spoke briefly concerning the desires of the school 
to aid the mills of the state in every way possible. At ths 
conclusion of the morning session, the visitors were con- 


veyed to the barbecue grounds, where barbecue and drinks 
were served. 


Relation of PH Control to the Dyehouse. 


(Continued from page 800.) 


find it too small to keep its lunch on them. These plates 
are made of a metal which is temperamental, it is liable to 
be poisoned, whereupon it stops work or else starts to work 
backwards. Fumes would be liable to give the apparatus 


+ 


nervous prostration or a pain in its potentiometer. 

The other method of PH determination is more suited 
to a dyer. It consists in using some highly educated test 
papers which are so chosen that each only operates in some 


part of the seale. The fact that these papers are made of 


certain combinations of dyestuffs wil! impress a dyer that 
differences in PH value can affect the shade. But again 
we are faced with the difficulty of operating in colored 6o0- 
lutions, which dye or strip dy paper and SO the use of 
these papers is still limited to those baths that are not 


heavily stuffed with dye. 
PH is still very much in its infancy but already silk 
ip and take 


Peroxide bleachers will find 


dyers and wool scourers are beginning to sit 
notice of the results obtained. 
that much can be learned by keeping PH at some definite 
point and it is more than possible that those of us who 
have to soften harsh yarn may learn that yarn absorbs the 
softener best at some certain PH value since softening 
varn is usually done under conditions favorable to PH de- 
termination, that 's to say, in colorless baths, at room tem- 
perature and low alkalinity. 

PH is no Moses to lead us dyers into a land flowing 
with milk and honey where all the dyeings are level and all 
the shades match by pressing a button or maybe two but- 
tons. PH is no leader, it is a servant, it is a means of 
research, it will still mean that a dyer will have to work 
out his own formulae but it does mean that he can someday 
control his variations more closely. Undoubtedly, by a per- 
sistent use of available PH methods new effects will be 
obtained, but the dyer will first have to obtain the effect 
and then measure the accompanying result as regards PH 
and when he again tries to repeat the effect he will still be 
exposed to variations in the quality of yarn. 

PH control is something that all dyers, bleachers and 
kier-boilers should look into and keep in touch with because 
as it becomes heavy with the weight of years it will have 
accumulated methods and results which will make our work 
the lighter. It is no toy or trifle, neither will it minimize 
the importance of a dyer’s experience, but before PH can 
be expected to help the most of us there will have to be a 
big improvement in methods of measurement, for the pres- 
ent it may be expected to do us the most good by suggest- 
ing to us that we look in our dyebaths for possible sources 
of variation which hitherto we had neglected as being too 


trifling. 
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Societal Engineering—A New Profession 


Adapted to Industrial Relations 


By Dr. Marjorie A. Potwin* 


The societal engineer works with his head as well as 
from his heart. He thinks of a people in the making as a 
problem in forces, motions, strains, safety valves, and limits 
of resistance. He estimates the spill and waste of energy 
when it is converted from one mode into another. He 
knows that social energy released may spend itself in riot 
In his know!- 
edge of human properties the societal engineer believes in 


or be harnessed to drive worthwhile society. 
the self-determination of people. He bears in mind those 
things that have made some civilizations soft and perishable 
social fabrics and others strong and durable, good cog 
wheels in the history of the world. The societal engineer 
sees the need for amelioration on the one hand and econstrvs- 
tive building on the other. 

The cotton mill people of the South are precious human 
material. God has put no finer stuff upon this earth; some 
of it is raw and plastic, some of it is badly processed, much 
of it is already warp and woof, tested, strong, dependable, 
ready to weave the future story of our cotton mills. 

So far employer and employee have woven the social 
fabrics together. Together they have carried a thread of 
mutual progress in and out through common obstacles ad 
common problems, and not so many places have had to be 
chalked with red because of defects in the structure. Bet- 
ter than anyone else the industry knows its seconds. It 
wants to cut them out, it is cutting them out, and to no one 
else should it have to look to do this chalking. Red is a 
dangerous color in hands of the ignorant or careless. Ii 
too easily blurs and blots and smirches the cloth that is 
good. 

A complex today may mean a more complicated tomor 
row, but we are not afraid to meet it if we keep ourselves 
prepared, It isn’t difficult to weave jacquard designs if 
beam and chain and loom are carefully set up. 

The makers of cotton cloth hold in their hands the futare 
of the textile industry. They will weave the story of the 
southern mills, setting up their patterns on the heddles 
which you furnish and fashioning their fabrics on tha 
looms which you provide. 

Handed down to us is a simple social pattern, homespun 
from the spindles of our textile pioneers. And for many 
purposes no fabric is more impervious to strain and wear 
than homespun. In the early days of the mills the owners 
were to the operatives merely neighbors, in little better cir- 
cumstances than the employees. All transactions were on 


a man-to-man basis, and a close personal relationship 


established itself naturally. Plants were small and it was 
not unusual for the owner of the mill to know all his peo- 
ple by name. The mill people looked to the managers as 
leaders and they, in turn, felt and expressed an active in- 
terest in all that affected the working and living condi- 


tions of their operatives. 


*Community Director, Saxon and Chesnee Mills, Spartanburg 
S. C., who delivered this paper before the American Cotton Manu 
facturers Association 


To understand this feeling of social responsibility whic 
the makers of the new industrial South assumed, it shouid 
ever be borne in mind that the early builders of the cotton 
mills were not only manufacturers; they were the builders 
They had to see things in terms of a new 
Commonwealth. These men, Tompkins, Holt, Hammett, 
Smyth, Converse, Montgomery, Swift, Gunby, King, Call:- 
grave re- 


of a new state. 


way, Comer, were the products of a time of 
sponsibility toward questions of public concern. 

Because of the impress which those men have made upon 
the textile industry from that time to this, I have confidence 
that the manufacturers of today can make the future what 
they will, and I have but little patience with those prattlers 
who say “As all industrial evolutions have been so mast 
that in the South become.” There is no smooth curve of 
social movements. Trends are broken by inventions. The 
South is an ingenious people and I earnestly believe that 
mill executive and mill operative can work out the industrial 
evolution of the South in new and unprecedented terms if 
they exert themselves to the task in hand, and if they claim 
their right to self-determination. The textile industry of the 
South is yet adolescent. Shall we permit anyone to inflict 


upon it the diseases of a tottering old age, or to force it to 
take upon its shoulders the burdens and mistakes of an- 


other’s maturity ? 


Cloth and Citizens—the Mills’ Products. 

The social policy of the early builders of the mills has 
come down as a heritage to the manufacturers of today, 
valued for its intrinsie worth, emulated for its soundness, 
constantly expanding and working itself out through great 
and voluntary expenditures for schools, churches, constant- 
ly improved houses, gymnasiums, libraries, day nurseries, 
swimming pools and other recreational facilities of all kinds 
until the manufacturer who now excludes such things from 
the conduct of his mill 
facturers as a one-sided business man, producing today’s 


is regarded by his fellow manv- 


commercial commodity—cloth—at the expense of tomer- 
row’s social resouree—citizens. 

For the sake of industrial peace and that economic har- 
mony which alone secures prosperity for both employer and 
employee, we may well thank God that here in the South 
for every mill village that is neglected, unsanitary, socialiy 
starved and stagnant there are a greater number of “good” 
villages, rich in opportunity, generous in spiritual enrich- 
ment, satisfied and happy in a well rounded life of com 
munity activity and self expression. I congratulate you 
manufacturers upon what has been accomplished and I 
earnestly urge you to press on in the wisdom of the policy 
adopted. 

Labor unrest is not merely a desire for higher wages 
It is the pain of instinctive relations unfulfilled, the revolt 
of men who see life passing without their ever having lived, 
who face the prospect of carrying to the grave their ideais 
unspoken and their aspirations unattained. 
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People the world over crave activity together, social in- 
tercourse, influence upon one another, organization into 
groups for play and for serious intention. 
human being wants to be a somebody among his fellows. 


Every normal 


He is almost as anxious for social as for financial reward. 
Creature comforts do not suffice. Spiritual needs must be 
supplied, and the inner longing of heart and mind satisfied. 
Only when man is doing social things is he really happy, 
and only in adequate self-expression does he find conteni- 


ment, 
One of the happiest and one of the most valuable men 
I know is a second hand in the weave room. Sentimental- 


ists may pity him because he works long hours a week. 
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social workers to help you, and delegating to them resporsi- 


bilities of the highest order. Many good results have been 


obtained. Much more could have been accomplished had 


then selve s for the w yrk 


the workers had opportunity to fit 
expected of them. Their impulses have been 
limited knowledge has circumscribed their | 
that extent has been your handicap. 


Most mill presidents earnestly desire to be true to the 


human trust reposed in them by their people, but by tae 
very size of their plants and the intricate problems of the 
market the amount of time and thought which the 

give to personal relationships in mill and village is limtt- 


ed. Some of them have felt the need of trained assistane 





























They might better envy him ‘his life abundant. All his in creating and applying social policies choosing tls 
potentialities have found expression and he is happy and educational endeavor and that community project. Within 
contented and normal because he is more than a human _ the past few weeks three cotton mills have asked me to rec- 
mechanism. On the job he knows the satisfaction of a task ommend such social workers to them. I regret that I knew 
well done, the joy of contacts with his fellows. His home no one adequately prepared for the positions. One univers 
life is what he has dreamed ity the So : ud 
of, in his fraternal orders e problems of 1 re 
he is a leader, in the Bap- HERE are many southern girls potentially able to i;. geld. other schools offer 
ti I ee , become leaders of our industrial people, but they : 
iS 2 ) 2 ‘ 290 « *¢ eourses re an e! I 
ist church he is a deacon. haven’t had the opportunity to fit themselves. Life ‘ A 
Along with his son he plays in the mill village is the legitimate field for southern so-— realm of so work, b 
a horn in the village band cial workers. They alone are steeped in the traditions ;).. ,, ‘ 9 = ee 
: as of the section, and are most acceptable to the people. 
He says he will never get They do not lack ability, but need a place of prepara- egiect 
too old to guard goal in the tion, a chain of Industrial Social Service in the heart 9 sig 
annual basket ball burlesque of the cotton mill South that would teach them the big P 
z roe ; underlying principles of industrial relations. : 
in which the men dress like Phe ire » 
4 SAAR PRT EE IE AE SOR A TL TEEN LI Le OTE EDS A IE AREER 7 . 
ladies and the girls wear ern girls p 
overalls. On Saturday afternoon he washes up the Ford become leaders of our industrial people, but they 
or works the garden, and every time he gets the chance he had the opportun o fit themselves for the otess 
goes fishing. This man is alive. He has achieved among They haven’t had the chance to : : 
his fellows. You eouldn’t get him to say that life hadn't use, or how to spe le jargo 
given him a square deal. 
On the othe 1, so i ering s 
On the other hand, I know of a man who is a dange* , < ; nie ; 
° . - A Irom otmer see ms e eounti ( r <7 eS S 
signal in our social order. Denied any kind of wholesome y ’ 
af Ss cn the folkways and the customs of the peo] 11 - 
self-expression he has become all bottled up within himself. ; vi a ‘ 5 
RY i . fend is difficult. They are apt to he ng i elr disap- 
Inhibitions and repressions are tangled up in nis mentiti ; — ee 
. : : ss a c proval of ehlid labor is ‘ ) 1Og 
machinery. He is the victim of perversions. He is cheesz. 
: sis aibd Z and hominy. 
grouchy, a crank. Because of his suspicion of things-as- 
they-are he is easily played upon by the apostles of all new lhe indus situ ! > S 
social orders. He cannot think clearly. He is a prey for social problems are peculiat emselves. There 1s 
demagogues and isms. challenge for industrial social service e Sou ind # 
Y ee . : ] , fie] yr > for munity oreanizatio Pot these thines 
Now, communities are like individuals in these respects; field ripe 1 MMUnIy OTFAniZariol . mae 
Py ° . —_ are & seialties ar the ordil - eolleo eourses ’ =o 
they spend their energies in wholesome, pleasant activities; @T@ Speciaiuies a id the ordinary ule 
or they are abnormal, pent-up and suspicious. A happy  ‘S¢iences only provide foundation for the uining. Life 
; ‘ . ee ee ee a Pee) ee ee ee Bere | eee 
populace works its social changes through the use of leav- the mill village a Ene 3 a eres 
en; a disgruntled people resorts to dynamite and revolu- workers. They alone are steeped i1 e traaitions of | 
tion. I have seen both kinds of mill workers. I have se7 section and they are most acceptabl he people. 7 
both kinds of mill communities. do not lack ability, but they need a place ot preparatio 
. ’ . 7 ae . . a chain of Industrial Social Service in the heart of the 
Here in the South is a wonderful industrial people, ae hed ; , : 
: . ; a cotton mill South that would teach them big underlyiug 
awakening from a long arrested development. They reach <a nd eA 
. . > ° . . yrineipies of industrial relations, together with enoucn 
out for leadership, asking us for guidance in edueation, in °! ' a aati 
ae , : . i . technical training to make them sound and thorough thiok- 
question of health, in recreation, in religion, in standards aa é 
ers, in every way good investment, both tor you and f 


of right living, in times of personal turbulence, and in a 
hundred other ways. Like the rest of the world, above all 
else the mill people desire happiness. It is legitimate to 
want happiness, it is legitimate to provide it. Our mili 
people wish to spend their energies in worth while things. 
What channels are at hand? What leadership beckons tne 
way? 

Many of you have introduced various kinds of commun:- 


ity and welfare work into your mill villages, summoning 





your people. 


I enter this plea in behalf of the southern girls who 


would become Industrial Social Workers, thinkin 


4 I 1¢ 
future of our cotton mills in terms of societal engineering 
and I earnestly urge you to help provide the training of 


The highest standards possible are 


which they are worthy. 
warranted by the magnitude of the purpose, and a deep ap 


preciation of the need. 




































The Big Political Show Is On. 


This is the month of the national conventions of the 
parties and at its close the quadrennial campaign for com- 
plete control of the Federal Government will be on be- 
tween the big parties. It promises to be the most inter- 
esting national political battle since the serried one of 1912, 
and the result may be as changeful as the one which put 
Woodrow Wilson in the White House. It is not likely, 
however, to involve as important issues as did the three- 
cornered scramble of 16 years ago. But the outstanding 
issues may be more diverting this year, as they will be in 
the main emotional ones. 

The principal issue is apt to be an individual, the nomi- 
nee of the Democratic party for President. Unless a pros- 
pective happening at Houston goes awry, the Presidential 
campaign is going to turn on a point of personality. In 
the excitement over this, truly national questions are apt 
to be overlooked at least to the extent of not being passed 
upon, except possibly in the electing of members of Con- 
gress. 

It is shaping up as a fight which most thoughtful per- 
sons can watch with equanimity, as, in its bearing on the 
immediate future, the result will not mean a great deal. 
Whatever it be, the result is not likely to have much effect 
on the course of the Federa] Government during the next 


several years. 





Budgeting the Future. 


A section of the lumber industry found itself recently 
in a state of demoralizing over-production. Ten or twelve 
years ago there was sudden and rapid increase in demand 
for its product. Profitable price levels prevailed while de- 
mand grew. Facilities for producing the product expand- 
ed beyond demand. Then demand ceased to grow, tending 
downward for awhile. Prices fell to unprofitable levels. 
But the industry kept going at something like full speed. 
None of the operators of its producing units wanted to 
close down. It was difficult for any of them to curtail 
output. Ali were playing for a revival of increasing de- 
mand. The resulting demoralization meant that many of 
them would collapse in the meantime and that when de- 
mand again began to grow there would be a shortage of 
facilities. Then again the cycle of rapid expansion, profit- 
able operations for a while, then depression with losses, 
stagnation and collapse. Scarcely anyone would profit in 
the long run, least of all the public. 

The industry has adopted a plan for mitigating the ef- 
fect of the “vicious cycle.” Most of its product goes to 
other manufacturers who would be helped by stabilization 
of supply and price. They are being surveyed, with the 
view of getting an outline of their needs for the product 
over a period of years in future. Demand thus will be 
graphed. If the prospect, say, for a period of six months 
ahead is of a ten per cent falling off in demand, each op- 
erator in the industry may curtail output accordingly, and 
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vice versa if increase in demand be the prospect. Each 
must conform voluntarily to the budgeting scheme. There 
an be no penalizing, no price fixing. 

It is an interesting experiment, being an attempt to co- 
ordinate for mutual] benefit the interests of both consuming 
and producing groups. Since its success depends on con- 
cessions voluntarily made by individual concerns for the 
benefit of all, the experiment envisages an element of ideal- 
ism in industrial self-government. 


Guidance Versus Regulation. 


Back in the muckraking days, Theodore Roosevelt as 
President said that government regulation of industry 
should partake of guidance and advice as well as of direc- 
tion. A long time passed before this view came to be gen- 
erally adopted in Washington. One of the most significant 
of current aspects of the bothersome problem of govern- 
mental interference with private affairs is 9 change in that 





direction in recent years. 

When Herbert Hoover took over the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, much of business and industry had 
to wander uncertainly in mazes of confusion as to Federal 
regulation. Hoover asked the Department of Justice if it 
could not outline what business and industry might do 
along certain cooperative lines without running risks of 
prosecution. The then Attorney General said, in substance, 
that others could read the laws as easily as he could do; 
that it was his duty to enforce, rather than advise the pub- 
lic as to the law. 

Such is not the attitude of the Attorney General’s of- 
fice now. Lately it has proclaimed readiness and willing- 
ness to advise in advance as freely as it used to prosecute 
after the event that wasn’t to its liking. 

On several occasions recently, William J. Donovan, As- 
sistant to the Attorney General and the active prosecutor 
of the Department of Justice in Washington, has said: 


“The Department of Justice considers it to be 
its duty to examine all proposals of organization 
and methods, not only of the trade association, but 
also of mergers and consolidations. This method is 
fair to business men who desire to avoid conflict 
with the law and who are entitled to know the at- 
titude of the Government towards their effort.” 
Regulatory laws must consist largely of generalities, 


which partisans may stretch far enough to include activities 
desirable and legitimate. There is always a twilight zone, 
and it’s the Government’s duty to provide guidance therein. 
This the Federal Government has come to realize, largely 
because of the discovery that there can be no effective reg- 
ulation of an industry without the cooperation of the in- 
dustry itself. 

Self-regulation of industry, with the Government act- 
ing mostly as an umpire, is the present trend of thought in 
dominant circles of the Federal Government. It is one of 
Herbert Hoover’s hobbies. 

Even the Federal Trade Commission, the last of the 
bellicose Federal regulatory bodies, has gone over to that 
view, and is now cooperating wholeheartedly with all 
groups that propose to regulate themselves. 
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SALT VILLE—- 


Rich in history and romance— 
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richer still in nature’s raw materials 





Industrial 






CAUSTIC SODA 
LIQUID CHLORINE 
BICARBONATE OF SODA 
MODIFIED VIRGINIA SODA 
SODA ASH 
BLEACHING POWDER 
ANHYDROUS AMMONIA 
AQUA AMMONIA 
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INCE early Colonial days, the 
deep mineral deposits at Salt- 
ville, Virginia, have meant health 
and life to millions. From far and 
wide, over rough mountain roads, 
came ox-drawn carts with their 
loads of crystal salt. During the 
stirring days of ’61-’65, Saltville 
was the only accessible source of 
salt for the Confederate troops. 
Today, as one of Mathieson’s 
extensive sources of raw ma- 
terials, Saltville has achieved a 
new role through its far-reaching 
service to the nation’s foremost 
chemical-consuming industries. 
It is from Saltville that Mathieson 
draws thousands of tons of two 


natural raw materials—salt and 
limestone—that go into the man- 
ufacture of the well-known prod- 
ucts: Mathieson Soda Ash, Caustic 
Soda and Bicarbonate of Soda. 

Such abundant natural re- 
sources on Mathieson property, 
together with nearby supplies of 
the finest West Virginia coal, 
place Saltville in an unusually ad- 
vantageous position in regard to 
raw materials. These resources 
are not only invaluable assets in 
the efficient production of in- 
dustrial alkalies; to those who 
specify EAGLE-THISTLE products, 
they give assurance of depend- 
able service at all times. 
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The Tariff Commission Futility. 


It is probable that most persons concerned with the sub- 
ject would have been glad had the United States Supreme 
Court held to be unconstitutional that part of the present 
Now 


that the court has validated the process, there is no telling 


Federal tariff act providing for so-called flexibility. 


how far Congress may be persuaded to go in abdicating its 


legislative rights as to taxation. In the last Presidential 
campaign, a candidate pointed out in most of his speeches 
how the transference of the taxing power to executive 
agencies contravened a principle that Anglo-Saxon peoples 
had been fighting for since the days of King John of Eng- 
land. But no one paid attention to his protests, which the 
Supreme Court now fails to sustain. The court says it is 
all right for Congress to give to a commission or the Pres- 
ident the right to raise or lower customs duties. It says 
that such delegation of power must be within the range of 
common sense, a rather vague limitation. 

The flexible provisions of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
act of 1922 have not vet been proved to be within the range 
of practicability. In the six-year period of operations only 
25 rates have been finally passed upon under these pro- 
visions. Rates have been raised in 17 eases, lowered in 
four, with four without changes. None was of great im- 
portance. Some, like the raising of the customs duty rate 
on wheat, were little less than political gestures. It is 
evident that the Tariff Commission, in passing on appli- 
eations for change, has been motivated by concepts exactly 
hike those which operate in Congress when the tariff is un- 
der consideration. Those of its members who believe in 
protection as a theory invariably voted for increases, while 
those leaning towards free trade always voted for decreases. 
The commission’s costly investigations have produced noth- 
ing except protest in quarters abroad. In most cases the 
investigations have so expanded the time element as to 
nullify most of the benefits attaining to relief when given. 

Tariff flexibility apparently is one of those numerous 
when viewed as theories but 


things that seem excellent 


fail to work out in practice. On tax matters Congress can 
be reached directly and as a rule swiftly. A commission is 
insulated from public opinion. Flexibility is a dodge. 


Surplus Congressmen. 


Writers looking for topies catchily sensational have put 
forth much about how Congress since 1920 has ignored 
the mandate of the Constitution requiring decennial reap- 
portionment among the States of the membership of the 
U. S. House of Representatives. Several states have been 
denied the relative representation they were entitled to un- 
der the Constitution and according to the last census, while 
others have had more than a reapportionment would have 
given them. 

Congress acted wisely in doing nothing for the time 
being. Most observers say that the House of Representa- 
tives is entirely too large to function efficiently as a merely 
Influences that could not be ignored 
have weighed always against any reapportionment scheme 
that would reduce the total of any State’s representation in 
that body, even though mere increase, properly distributed, 
does not give to any State an increased proportional rep- 
resentation. Practically all re-distributions in the past 


representative body. 
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have added to the total of Congressmen. .It is estimated 
that a holding to the present total of 435 would cause reap- 
portionment after the census of 1930 to force 17 States 
A lot of Con- 
gressmen are not going to vote themselves, or let their fel- 


to get along with fewer representatives. 


lows vote them, out of immediate jobs. 

It has been suggested that the difficulty be met by deal- 
The proposal is that the total mem- 
Distribution 
It is 
doubtful, however, that even if adopted the plan would hold 


ing with it in advance. 
bership be fixed permanently as at present. 
would be made automatically following each census. 
for long. Any future Congress could abandon the scheme. 

The House now is so large that its real work has to be 
done by the comparatively few of its members who are in 
Further increase now prob- 
In the end it might be 
helpful in that it would bring about acceptance of the fact 
that the House must function like a machine. It might lead 
also towards the development of some desirable features of 


positions to shape procedure. 
ably would make no difference. 


a parliamentary system of Government—that is, a more 
practical working relationship between Congress and the 
The British House 
of Commons, which is the center of the Government of 
S. House of 
The House in this country works much 


executive branch of the Government. 


Great Britain, is much larger than the U. 
Representatives. 
more efficiently with the executive branch than does the 
Senate. 

With popular election of its severely limited number 
of members, the Senate has become almost chaotically “rep- 
resentative”. The change does not present evidence indi- 
eating that a partial reversion of the House to its former 
“popular” status would be best. 

What is most needed, however, is not more but better 


Congressmen. 





What the Southern Mills Are Doing. 

In connection with the plans of the Alabama Mills Co., 
which will erect ten 10,000-spindle weaving mills in as 
many towns in Alabama, announcement has been made 
that Bliss, Fabyan & Co., of New York, have been appoint- 
ed exclusive selling agents for the products of the plants. 
The mill units will be located in Clanton, Dadeville, Fay- 
ette, Greenville, Haleyville, Jasper, Winifield, Aliceville, 
and Wetumpka. 
ting up, converting and export trades will be manufac- 


Staple gray goods for the wholesale, cut- 
tured. Paul A. Redmond has been named executive vi7e- 
president, with offices in Birmingham. Construction work 
has already begun under Batson-Cook Company, of West 
Point, Ga. Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the architects 
It is expected that production will com- 
An issue of $3,000,000 642 per 
cent first mortgage bonds has been sold to Caldwell & Co., 
The Bliss, Fabyan 


and engineers. 
mence about October Ist. 


Nashville, Tenn., investment bankers. 
announcement comments upon the selection of Alabama as 
the location of the mills, as follows: 

“In addition to being close to the principal source of 
raw material, the mills will enjoy the favorable labor and 
climatie conditions that prevail in that state. Alabama 
also offers the advantage of excellent transportation facil- 
ities. The state is linked by a network of railways to all 
the important textile markets and trade centers, enabling 
the new manufacturing organization to bring its products 
to the trade quickly and without heavy expense. 
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The Center of Interest 


N THE mill, as at the Textile 

Shows, Saco- Lowell spinning 
frames are the center of interest to 
all interested in cutting operating 
costs. That they lead in design, due 
to the developments of the engineer- 
ing specialists in our Biddeford, Me., 
plant is common knowledge. You 


can see for yourself by inspecting 
these frames that they have the 
staunchness and perfection that only 
unstinted materials and machining 
can give. The operation of Saco- 
Lowell frames results in the produc- 
tion of better yarns, with lower oper- 
ating costs not only in spinning but 
in subsequent operations. 


New developments in textile machinery are found 
first in the Bulletin, published monthly by this 


company. Send your 
larly, marked to your 


Wi 
Y 
mn 


name to receive it regu- 
special attention. 
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Another Alabama item of interest is the announcement 
that the Bemis Brothers Bag Company will locate a 30,000- 
spindle mill, with complementary looms for making bag 
goods, ete., at Talladega, Ala., at a cost of approximately 
$3,000,000. A tract of 1,300 acres has been acquired there. 
J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. C., are the engi- 
neers. 

Seottsboro Mfg. Co., Scottsboro, Ala., has been incor- 
porated to engage in the manufacture of bungalow rugs, 
as a by-product of the Scottsboro Hosiery Mills. Later 
bedspreads, mattresses, ete., will be made. J. C. Jacobs 
is president; C. E. Spivey, vice-president; H. G. Jacobs, 
treasurer; and Rankin W. Airhart, secretary and manager. 

Pepperell Mfg. Co., Opelika, Ala., is erecting a one- 
story extension, 84x137 feet. Batson-Cook Co., West Point, 
Ga., are the contractors. 

Announcement was made last month that the American 
Chatillon Corp., a subsidiary of the Italian firm, La Soie 
de Chatillon, will erect a large rayon manufacturing plant 
at Rome, Ga. Lockwood, Greene & Co. are the engineers. 
The program for the first two years calls for a daily pro- 
duction of 12,000 pounds of rayon by the viscose process, 
and 6,000 pounds daily by the cellulose acetate process. 
Elaborate ceremonies were held at the laying of the cor- 
merstone in Rome last month, the stone having been 
brought from Italy and bearing the inscription, “From 
Old Rome to New Rome, Greetings, Mussolini.’ The 
American Chatillon Corp. has been incorporated in Dela- 
ware with a capitalization of $10,000,000. It is understood 
that American interests will control the company. 

Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga., are building a one- 
story, 185x150 foot addition, and a two-story, 100x150 
foot warehouse. J. E. Sirrine & Company, Greenville, S. 
C., are the engineers. 

Construction work is progressing on the Cornelia Cot- 
ton Mill, Cornelia, Ga., which will have 2,300 spindles 
housed in a concrete building, one-story, 75x150 feet. Local 
eapital is building the plant. 

Contract for the erection of the Hartsville Dyeing and 
Finishing Co., Hartsville, 8. C., has been let to A. K. 
Adams & Co., Atlanta, Ga. The building will be 805x80 
feet, and the reservoir will have a 150,000-gallon capacity. 
Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the engineers, 

A switchboard and regulator will be installed at the 
Pacolet Mfg. Co., Pacolet, S. C., by General Electric Com- 
pany. Lockwood, Greene & Co., are the engineers, 

Orr Cotton Mills, Anderson, 8. C., are installing 500 
Draper 40-inch automatic looms to replace narrower equip- 
ment. Other plans call for the installation of 5,000 addi- 
tional spindles and a complete Barber-Colman system of 
spooling and warping. 

A three-story brick and steel building will be erected by 
the Gaffney Mfg. Co., Gaffney, S. C., to replace the No. 
1 Mill building, which will be torn down. The mill is 
doing considerable other re-vamping and improvement 


work. W. 8. Montgomery, Jr., recently became treasurer 
and manager. Lockwood, Greene & Company are the en- 
gineers. 


Royle & Pilkington Co., Mount Helly, N. J., plan the 
establishment of a tapestry mill at Hazlewood, N. C., near 
Waynesville, it is reported. A local company, Hazel- 
Wayne Holding Co., has acquired suitable land. Three 
units of manufacturing buildings will be erected. 

Klotz Silk Mfg. Co., of Clifton, N. J., will. install looms 
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and silk throwing machinery in a plant recently aequired 
at Reidsville, N. C. 

A. Schottland, Inc., have awarded contraet for the eree- 
tion of a mill at Rocky Mount, N. C., in whieh 200 looms 
and auxiliary machinery for the manufacture of Japanese 
broad silks will be installed. 

M. J. Frank & Co., through Robert & Co., engineers, 
have awarded construction contraet for a mill at Murfrees- 
boro, Tenn., in which 400 looms for the manufacture of 
silk fabrics will be installed. 

It is understood that the Berryville Silk Mill, Grant- 
wood, N. J., will erect a mill at Berryville, Va., whieh will 
be equipped with individually-driven silk looms. 


New England Mill Situation. 

Textile production has declined a great deal in the past 
month in New England. The strike at New Bedford in- 
volving 26 corporations operating 56 mills was in its fifth 
week at this writing without any sign of a compromise or 
settlement being accepted. One of the local newspapers 
suggested a plan as a basis of settlement whereby the op- 
eratives would do an increased amount of work at a lower 
rate of pay calculated to bring their weekly wages to at 
least as large a figure as before the 10 per cent wage cut. 

It was pointed out that the mills of three tire fabrics 
companies, the Firestone, Goodyear, and Fisk, advanced the 
same theory of operation, which was accepted by the op- 
eratives and brought about an appearance of satisfaction 
on the part of the workers and mill officials. These plants 
are not included among those that are idle on account of the 
strike. Mr. Battey, secretary of the Textile Council, did 
not consider that such a plan offered a practical basis of 
settlement at all. He said the nature of the work in fine 
and faney goods mills was not adaptable to mass produc- 
tion. 

It is essentially a style trade which is changing all the 
time and does not lend itself to intensification of machine 
attendants in the way that mass production of tire fabrics 
or tire yarns might. He runs the same kind of products 
night and day, year in and year out. The notable feature 
of the strike so far as operatives are concerned is that they 
have abandoned their local union and have become affili- 
ated with the United Textile Workers, which is a branch 
of the American Federation of Labor. 

This body has promised the operatives not to exact any 
union dues while the strike continues and to undertake to 
broadcast an appeal] for the support of the strikers to all 
branches of union labor affiliated with the A. F. of L. At- 
tempts on the part of some radicals claiming to represent 
the operatives to use children as picketing forces to wateh 
the mills were broken up by the police upon order of the 
mayor of the city. 

Statements emanating in the New York trade to the 
effect that the manufacturers were disunited and that the 
strike was likely to end shortly were denied flatly at the 
offices of the New Bedford Manufacturers’ Association. 
The vote by which the wage cut became effective was unani- 
mous and there has been no desire expressed by any of the 
manufacturers to restore operations on the old wage basis. 

Although 70,000 of the 130,000 fine goods looms in the 
country have been idle since the strike began the markets 
have shown very little effect from it. Broadcloths prices 
advanced from 1 cent to 1% cents a yard, some of the 
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H& B AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 815 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY 
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Revolving Flat Card 


UR Cards are extensively used, and have won for themselves 
QC) a high reputation for the quality and quantity of work they 

will do, the small percentage of waste made and their 
durability and simplicity. 








Amongst the many features and points of special merit em- 
bodied in the machines which it would pay you to investigate are: 


The Rigid Bend, mathematically correct at all stages of wear 
of the wire. 





Perfect concentricity of Flats to Cylinder. 


Arrangement for adjusting Flats whereby accuracy to the 
thousandth part of an inch is obtained. 


Adjustable Cylinder Pedestals and Bearings. 


Better quality of yarn made from the same cotton, or equally 
good yarn made from cheaper cotton. 


Special bulletin sent on request. 
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plain alpacas have advanced 1 cent to 1 cent a yard, and 
lesser advances have taken place on some of the plain fine 
voiles, lawns, and shirtings. But there has been no rush to 
place business with other mills because of inability to se- 
eure goods from New Bedford. One reason is that the 
wash fabrics business in fine sheer cloths in the finished 
state has not been good. The weather has been coo] or 
rainy and distribution has been slow. 

Many operatives have left New Bedford to seek work 
elsewhere but most of them have given notice to overseers 
or others that they will return when the strike troubles are 
over. As employment is not at all good in textile plants 
elsewhere and not as good as it was a year ago in general 
lines of industry in New England, some of the operatives 
are beginning to feel the consequences of prolonged idle- 
ness. Support is not forthcoming freely from outside, Ef- 
forts made to induce Fall River operatives to go on strike 
were unsuccessful but some of the union operatives in that 
city have agreed to contribute regularly to the support of 
the New Bedford strikers. In other parts of New England 
the strike arouses no special enthusiasm among the work- 
ers. Until the New Bedford troubles are ended a number 
of mills that will ultimately reduce wages have deferred 
action. 

The New Bedford strike and the generally slow trade 
in wash fabries has caused a let-up in the volume of goods 
going to the finishing plants. The printing departments of 
job finishers and corporation printers continue very busy 
while the dyeing and bleaching departments are running 
very light. If it were not for the volume of business of- 
fered on rayons many of the plants would be less than 50 
per cent occupied. 

Textile mills in Rhode Island that had been running 
on a basis of 48 hours per week following the wartime ac- 
ceptance of that schedule of operation have returned to 
the 54-hour week schedule and some of them are quite busy. 
Efforts to pass a 48-hour law in Rhode Island had failed 
as it has become very evident to people outside of Massa- 
chusetts that the restrictive influence of the 48-hour law in 
that state has been death-like to many textile plants. 
Hardly 50 per cent of the capacity output in Fall River 
has been reached for the past two or three months. 

Curtailment of production continues to the extent of 
about 25 per cent in the large wide sheeting plants in New 
England including the Naumkeag, Pepperell and others. A 
part of the Nashua plant in New Hampshire has been shut 
down for a few weeks. Other large plants are running from 
15 to 20 per cent under capacity due chiefly to a lack of 
orders. 

Two or three of the New England plants engaged in 
the manufacture of bedspreads have fair orders in hand 
and are operating nearly to capacity but mills making 
damasks and draperies have not been securing as much 
business as they had in hand at this time last year. Busi- 
ness has been so poor in ginghams that neither the Lan- 
caster nor the Amoskeag mills have been able to operate 
much more than 60 per cent capacity and a large part of 
their output is not of a gingham character. New prices 
named for Fall this week were substantially on the basis 
that was current for Spring. There has been a fair amount 
of business offered to some mills on plain rayons but in 
substandard constructions. 

The large corporation printers have continued excep- 
tionally busy. Some departments of the American and Al- 
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gonquin at Fall River, the Pacific at Lawrence, and two 
plants in the western part of Massachusetts have been op- 
erated at night for a few hours in order to complete de- 
liveries of printed goods wanted by the trade. Unchanged 
prices were named for deliveries of perecales up to August 
and new orders flowed in very freely from all parts of the 
country. 

Owing to the rise in cotton the margin for the printer 
was cut down considerably but rather than risk a restrie- 
tion of orders on account of a price advance the selling 
agents continued the old figures. Printing costs have been 
maintained at very high levels due to the exactions of buy- 
ers for multi-colored designs on cheap cloths. The fast 
colors and the more exacting work in the printing con- 
tributed to larger costs than existed a few years ago when 
commercially fast colors were general and when one or 
two shades in a design were considered sufficient. 

Owing to the expanding style demand for high colored 
work on draperies some of the printers are now putting 
in from five to ten colors on a pattern printed on low- 
priced cloths. Some of the new draperies on print cloths 
are as handsomely designed and executed as some of the 
fine foreign printing used to be a few years ago. The 
vogue for linen finished suitings printed in bright colors 
has led to a large use of sheetings during the past season 
and goods of this class promise to be popular for some little 
time to come. 

Manufacturers of rayon yarns report that New Eng- 
land cotton mills have bought very much less than a year 
ago. Many of the mills are making all-rayon fabries of 
very fine sizes and most of the rayon that is being used 
by the cotton mills today is going into drapery fabries or 
into what are termed rayon alpacas. Much less than the 
usual volume is being used for yarn-dyed wash fabrie pur- 
poses. 

At Fall River in May a consolidation of the three larg- 
est banks holding mill paper was effected by mutual agree- 
ment of stockholders. The consolidation was brought 
about through the efforts of Homer Loring, formerly Pres- 
ident of the Boston & Maine R. R. and the reorganizer of 
the Massachusetts street railways systems. He became in- 
terested in the rehabilitation of Fall River properties 
through the invitation of some Fall River men who joined 
with Boston bankers in offering to underwrite any plan 
of the organization Mr. Loring would sanction. 

When the bank consolidation beeame assured attention 
was given to studying the Fall River mill situation. With- 
in a few months it is believed some plan will be worked 
out whereby plants with a surplus of quick assets over 
debts will be consolidated and new methods of merchandis- 
ing and manufacturing will be evolved. It is contended 
by some experts who have gone over the Fall River situa- 
tion that it will be possible through unionification of man- 
agement and the adoption of proper merchandising meth- 
ods to save at least five cents per pound upon the average 
cost of production in the city’s mills. 

It is a singular fact that in Fall River where so many 
plants have been crippled or entirely closed there are some 
other textile plants that are being operated as successfully 
or even more so than plants more favorably located as to 
taxation, legislative restriction, and wage costs. Notable 
among these are the King Philip and Sagamore mills mak- 
ing fine yarns, cloths and print cloth yarn specialities, the 
two very successful print works, the American and Algon- 
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HE beauty and charm of Ca-Vel Upholsteries, their texture 
and unequalled design, their intricate and delicate patterns prt th ge er pe 
—these qualities are famous throughout the world. We are prepared to 


furnish at short notice 
comber-boards, lingoes 


It is no mere coincidence that all “Ca-Vel Upholsteries’’, mails, etc. Ingrain and 
russel parts. 


manufactured by Collins and Aikman Corporation of New a 
, ° e do replacing and 
York, are made with Halton Jacquards. repairing of Jacquard 


machines of 
makes as well as our 


In fact the majority of the manufacturers of world famous own. 


upholsteries and all other materials requiring intricate patterns ponent 


use Halton’s Jacquards. 


THOMAS HALTON’S SONS 


Southern Representative Mascher St. below O cf Nelling Agent 
Mas St. v Oxford y AQ 
FRED H. WHITE H. A. FORBES 
304-8 Independence Bldg. *hils iz P. O. Box 1663, Paterson, N. J 
Charlotte, N. C Philadelphia Telephone Lambert 8592-W 


“USE A HALTON JACQUARD 
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quin, the large plant of the American Thread Company, the 
Pilgrim mills, and some others. 

Machine shops making textile machinery in New Eng- 
land continue to operate on short time with reduced forces. 
The weaving machinery plants are busier on replacement 
work and considerable new machinery is also being made 
opening processes 


to improve carding processes and 


throughout the country. 


Cotton Comment 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 
New Orleans, May 19th, 1928. 

The weather in the cotton region during the last half of 
April continued very unfavorable for preparing for ‘he 
new crop, causing the market to score a further advance of 
about $10 per bale, or about $25 per bale from the low of 
the season. Meanwhile climatic conditions were generaily 
more favorable, less rain in the eastern belt where dry 
weather was wanted, and general copious rains in Texas 
where moisture was urgently needed. Accordingly values 
declined again, leaving the market about $5 per bale higher 
than one month ago. 

The less favorable crop outlook made for a better cc- 
mand for raw cotton and cotton goods, which is reflected 
in larger sales at higher prices. This feature of the situa- 
tion is significant, so far as raw cotton is concerned, be- 
cause of the limited supply in the South. 

As a result of the better demand for spots, there fol- 
lowed an expansion in exports to Europe, and because 0? 
the uncertainty of the future, the inquiry for the actual is 
likely to remain good, at least for awhile. 

By reason of last year’s crop having been about 5,000,- 
000 bales smaller than the yield of year before last, and be- 
cause of the higher prices than one year ago, takings by 
mills of the world continue to run behind last season, week 
by week, but recent takings have been sufficient to main- 
tain a strong statistical position. 

According to the Garside Bureau, Boston, consumption 
by the world of American cotton, exclusive of linters, for 
the first eight months of the season, ending with the close 
of March, was 11,022,000 bales compared with 10,268,000 
for corresponding period last season, of which 2,292,000 
bales were consumed during March versus 1,474,000 fcr 
March of last year. 

There was a marked falling off in April consumption 
in the United States, however, as noted by Census returns 
below, which is likely to continue during the remainder of 
the season, not only in America, but in Europe as well, 
otherwise there would be very little of American raw eoi- 
ton left in the world at the close of this season. 


CENSUS REPORT 


United States— Bales— This season Last season 


Consumption lint, April .............. 525,000 618,000 
Consumption lint, 9 months .......... 5,306,000 5,330,000 
Consumption linters, 9 months ........ 569,000 594,000 
Consumption ine. linters, 9 months.... 5,875,000 5,924,000 
Mill stocks April 30th ..... ietlx, es 3s 1,508,000 1,891,000 
Stocks in public storage April 30...... 2,921,000 8,670,000 
Stocks in mills and pub. stg. April 30... 4,429,000 5,561,000 


WORLD'S INDICATED AVAILABLE SUPPLY OF AMERICAN 
COTTON YESTERDAY EXCLUSIVE OF MILL STOCKS. 


ve Bales— This year Last year 
World’s visible supply ............... 3,618,000 4,980,000 
ee Oe ee er ee 1,445,000 2,055,000 
World’s available, ex. mill stocks 5,063,000 7,035,000 


As noted by the above comparative the world’s indicated 
available supply of American cotton, exclusive of world mill 
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stocks, is now about 2,000,000 bales smaller than at this 
time one year ago. As to world mill stocks of American 
cotton, they too are probably much smaller than at this time 
last year. In America mill stocks at the close of April, as 
noted in the Census report, were 383,000 bales less thau 
last year. It is likely, therefore, that the world’s carry- 
over of American cotton at the close of this season, July 
31st, next, will hardly be more than 4,500,000 bales against 
7,238,000 last year, linters included. 

In other words, this season’s world’s supply of Ameti- 
ean cotton, ineluding linters and last year’s carry-over, 
amounts to about 20,986,000, whereas indications are that 
this season’s consumption of American cotton, including 
linters, will be about 16,500,000 bales. Last season’s con- 
sumption of American cotton by the world was 17,428,000 
bales, linters included. 

It follows that since this season’s consumption by the 
world of American cotton was restricted, partly by the higr- 
er prices and partly by the Civil War in China, that a yield 
of about 16,500,000 bales including linters, will probably be 
needed for world requirements next season. 


TOTAL AVERAGE TEXAS RAINFALL IN INCHES 


Year— 1928 1927 1926 Normal 
During April: ......... ‘ 2.13 3.14 3.89 3.25 
Ost: D te Apel BOs... i. 68 12.92 18.25 21.07 16.07 


Until of late the lack of moisture in Texas was assum- 
ing a serious aspect, but recent copious general rains there 
relieved the situation, making the crop outlook in that ini- 
portant state much more favorable. 

The government’s revised report made last year’s aere- 
age in cotton 41,905,000 acres versus its preliminary esti- 
mate last July of 42,683,000 acres. Conservative private 
estimates as to this year’s average point to a probable :n- 
crease of about five per cent, but the pink boll worm bilt 
is likely to be signed by President Coolidge, in which case 
about 400,000 acres would be eliminated in the Southwest 
this year. 

As to the boll weevil situation, the outlook at present is 
uncertain pending the release of the next emergence govern- 
ment report. Of late some private advices from wideiy 
seattered districts of the western and eastern belts are to 
effect that weevil are appearing on young cotton. 

With present prices at a comparatively high level, the 
future course of the market is in debatable ground, mach 
depending on future climatic developments and the emerg- 
ence and activity of the boll weevil. 


Standard Looms, Inc. 

Standard Looms, Inc., has been organized at Spartan- 
burg, S. C., where a plant is under way to produce looms 
and loom parts. This is the first loom manufacturing plant 
to be established in the South. The company has an au- 
thorized capital of $750,000. Jonas Northrup and Frank 
E. Norcross, of Hopedale, Mass., are interested. Isaac 
Andrews is to be president. It is understood the company 
plans an initial output of 5,000 looms per year. The type 
of equipment to be made has not been announced. A num- 
ber of prominent southern cotton manufacturers are mem- 
bers of the board of directors, among these being: Richard 
I. Manning, of Columbia, S. C.; Captain Ellison A. Smyth, 
Flat Rock, N. C.; Victor M. Montgomery, Spartanburg, S. 
C.; John A, Law, Spartanburg, S. C.; Colonel Leroy 
Springs, Charlotte, N. C.; Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., Cramer- 
ton, N. C.; Z F. Wright, Newberry, 8S. C.; and H. A. 
Ligon and W. S. Montgomery, of Spartanburg, S. C. 
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the Selection and Use of Lubricants 
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HIS publication has for seven of the science of lubrication, the value and 
_years merited the highest respect scope of the subjects discussed, and the 
and praise among machinery operators and handy, up-to-the-minute Recommendation 
machinery manufacturers, and among Lu- Chart, covering the material contained in 
bricating Engineers in every conceivable each issue . 
industry and profession—in this country : » ipa 
and throughout the world. This latter feature alone—the list of 






TEXACO Lubrication Recommendations— 
has caused many, many lubricating engi- 
neers, power plant executives and purchas- 
ing agents to accept “Lubrication” as the 
foremost “lubrication catechism.” 






In Industry’s acceptance of this publica- 
tion, The Texas Company’s position in the 
oil industry, the reputation of its Engineer- 
ing Department as well as the high quality 
of TEXACO lubricants have undoubtedly 
played a part. 











To engineers, executives and purchasing 










However, it is our honest belief (corrob- agents who desire to keep informed regard- 
orated by hundreds of readers of “Lubrica- ing up-to-the-minute Lubrication Recom- 
tion”) that the real reasons for this maga- mendations—we shall be glad to send the 
zine’s popularity are the practical, concise magazine “Lubrication” (free) every 
manner in which it covers the application month. 





You can never know too much 
about Lubrication, so— 
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Dept. C6, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
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A Circulating Spindle Winder. 

A new principle of winding machine has been developed 
and is being marketed by the Abbott Machine Company, 
Wilton, N. H. 
tures of interest, the chief one being that the operator r-- 


It involves a number of revolutionary fea- 


mains in a stationary position, while the winding head: 
This 


principle is shown in the accompanying photograph of the 


move past her, and she ties in the bobbins in rotation. 
machine in operation. It will be seen that the operatsr 
sits at one end of the frame, with hoppers of full bobbins. 
empty cones, ete., within reach. The winder spindles sup- 
porting the cheeses or cones pass slowly around the frame, 
down one side and back the other, in front of the operator. 
The cheeses wind from the bobbins during their passage 
along the sides of the frame. At the ends they are raised 
from the winding position and swung out toward the opera- 


tor. 


rm 
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bobbin is run out. The empty bobbins are dropped off in 
a basket near the working end of the machine. It is point- 
ed out that the operation only drops a full bobbin on the 
peg and ties the end onto the cheese or cone, no thread- 
ing or removal of empty bobbins, nor stopping and start- 
ing of winding heads being necessary; also that there is 
convenience and efficiency in the operator’s remaining in 2 
stationary position with everything within her reach. 

The movement of the winding heads around the ma- 
chine ean be varied by means of a change gear, it is stated; 
and a foot pedal stops and starts the movement without 
stopping the actual winding of the heads. The machine 
is equipped with a slub catcher and cleaner, and, it is stated, 
the regular sizes of cones and tubes can be used interchange- 
ably. The standard machine is equipped with 80 spindles, 
and is 32 feet long, and requires one horse-power. Ball 


bearings are used throughout, it is stated. Either belt or 





Each individual winder head is equipped with a sepas- 
ate automatic tension, opening up as it passes the opera- 
tor, and closing when the head starts to wind. Each hea? 
is also equipped with a detector requiring no threading aia 


which raises the cheese from the winding position when tre 


individual motor drive is applicable. 
The machine, the manufacturers state, is adaptable to 
use in re-winding filling, doubling, making cones for high 


speed warping; and is arranged for winding all kinds of 


5? 


textile fibers. 





Phi Psi Alumni Organize in Charlotte. 
A Charlotte chapter of the Phi Psi textile fraternity 
C., on Mareh 9th. 
Representa- 


alumni was organized in Charlotte, N. 
The members present applied for a charter. 
tives from Clemson College, North Carolina State, Geor- 
gia Tech, Lowell Textile, and Philadelphia Textile, were 
present. 

All Phi Psi men in the vicinity of Charlotte are urged 
to join this new chapter. The next business meeting will 
be held on April 6th, at 7:30 P. M., 
room on South Tryon St., in Charlotte. 


in the Holmes dining 
A regular weekly 
luncheon of this chapter, to which visiting members are 
invited, will be held at the Holmes dining room every Fri- 





day at 12:30 o’clock. Officers elected at the organization 
meeting were: W. A. Kennedy, president; Leslie L. Cobb, 
vice-president; Ted C. Albright, secretary-treasurer; and 
T. W. Church, senior warden. Anyone interested in the 
chapter and the dates of its future meetings should ad- 
dress Ted C. Albright, secretary, Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 
Removal of York Offices. 

York Heating & Ventilating Corporation announce that 
their general offices and Philadelphia district sales office 
have ‘been removed to York Building, 16th and Sansom Sts., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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up the 


OLOR beneath the bright green 


trees, color in the home and in the mode. 


wardrobe, rich solid colors and colors 


blended —a season of color 
in The Color-Age. To meet 
this color-vogue the new and 
finer rayon as developed by 
du Pont makes possible 
new creations and unique 


The use of rayon is 
limited to no single 


field. As a new textile 


it has its uses through- 


out the entire length of 


the textile industry. 
Du Pont Super-Extra 


Rayon—unusually 
soft,combining strength 


Avenue 










own! 


Now that Summer is drifting 


and a lustre most effective for every 


Uniform, dependable, a necessity of 


the age of color and a dis- 
tinguished contribution to 
textiles, du Pont Super-Extra 
Rayon deserves a place in 


your business. 


It is interesting to note 









effects. 


This fine filament textile 


and 


durability with 


subdued lustre, is ideal- 


that the leaders in modern 
textile production are al- 






combines an unusual soft- 
ness with surprising strength 


ly suited to the require- 
ments of American 
weavers. 





most invariably users of du 


Pont Rayon. 
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J. E. Harris, for a number of years agent of the Tal- 
lassee Mills, Tallassee, Ala., and prior to that time super- 
intendent, has been made general manager of the Mount 
Vernon-Woodberry Mills, with headquarters at Baltimore, 
Maryland. E 

B. G. SrumBerG, who has been superintendent of the 
Tallassee Mills with Mr. Harris for severa] years, and who 
for the past several months has been superintendent of the 
Anchor Duck Mills, Rome, Ga., has returned to Tallassee 
to assume the position of agent there, succeeding Mr. Har- 
ris. 

D. D. Towsrs, who has been agent of the Worth Mills, 
Inc., Fort Worth, Texas, since their organization several 
years ago, has removed to Rome, Ga., to become superin- 
tendent of the An- 
chor Duck Mills 
there, succeeding 
Mr. Stumbersg. 
John W. Alexan- 
der, of Lawrence, 
Mass., succeeds Mr. 
Towers at Fort 
Worth. 

Cart R. Har- 
RIS, vice-president 
of the Southern 
Textile Associa- 
tion, and chairman 
of the Spinning Division of that body, has resigned as as- 
sistant superintendent of the Inman Mills, Inman, S. C., to 
become superintendent of the Erwin Cotton Mills, at 
Cooleemee, N. C. In this position he succeeds J. S. Strowd, 
who recently resigned as superintendent and assistant man- 


IN THE NEWS 


C. R. Harris. 


D. D. Towers. 


ager on account of ill health, 

L. O. Bunton, who has been superintendent of the 
Ruby Cotton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., has resigned to accept 
a position as general superintendent for H. F. Jones, who 
operates the Echota Mills, Calhoun, Ga., the Shelbyville 
Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., and the Columbia Mills, Colum- 
bia, Tenn. Mr. Bunton’s headquarters are in Shelbyville, 
Tenn. 

C. M. Jones has been made superintendent of the Shel- 
byville Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn. Pau] Schaffner has been 
made assistant to A. F. Mullins, Jr., treasurer, Columbia 
Cotton Mills, Columbia, Tenn., and E. Trammell Combs has 
succeeded J. L. Dorn as superintendent of the Columbia 
Mills. Mr. Dorn has been transferred to the superintend- 
ency of the Echota Cotton Mills, Calhoun, Ga., where he 
succeeds J. L. Nelson, resigned. 

C. A. Mast has become superintendent of the Itasca 
Cotton Manufacturing Co., Itasca, Texas, succeeding F. H. 
Burdine, resigned. 

Dovucias ToMPKINS recently resigned as superintendent 
of the Hamilton Carhartt Mills, Rock Hill, S. C., to be- 
come manager of the Barber Manufacturing Co., Charlotte, 
N. C. 


TES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW 
OR KNOW ABOUT 











Tuomas B. Rector, recently connected with the Floyd 
Cottor? Co., Charleston, S. C., has sueceeded Olin Holly 
as overseer of the cloth room at the Consolidated Textile 
Corporation, Pelham, Ga. 

C. N. Knapp has been placed in charge of the office 
of Cooper-Hewitt Electric Co., Builders Building, Char- 
lotte, N. C., succeeding the late George W. Walker. Mr. 
Knapp was formerly district manager at the Pittsburgh 
office. James W. Blackwell, formerly with the General 
Electric Company, is also associated with the Charlotte 
office and will cover South Carolina for Cooper-Hewitt. 
Walter W. Becky, Cincinnati district manager, has been 
made southern regional sales manager, with supervision of 
the entire southern territory. 

CHARLES KE. 
Mutiny, head of 
chemistry 


THIS MONTH 


textile 
and dyeing at 
Clemson College, 
S. C., is spending 
the summer in Eu- 
rope, where he will 
study textile edu- 
cation and related 
subjects. He plans 
to visit rayon and 
; dyestuffs plants 

2S Pee. and laboratories in 
Germany, France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, Austria, 


L. O. Bunton. 


Italy and England. 

D. C. SauronsTatt has resigned as overseer of spin- 
ning, spooling and warping at the Natchez Products Co., 
Natchez, Miss., and accepted a position as overseer of spin- 
ning and spooling at the New Canebrake Cotton Mills, 
Uniontown, Ala. 

C. B. Gunw has resigned as superintendent of the Ex- 
cell Manufacturing Co., Lincolnton, N. C., and now has a 
similar position at the Woodstock Cotton Mills, Anniston, 
Ala. 

JoHun Ramssorrom, divisional superintendent of the 
white finishing department of Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass., has been transferred to Lyman, S. C., as superin- 
tendent of the bleachery of the company’s plant at that 
place, where he succeeds J. R. Dean, who is returning to 
New England. 

W. W.. Masor, president of the 20th Century Mfg. Co., 
died on April 24th at Midlothian, Texas. 

JoHN C. RANKIN, one of the pioneer cotton manufac- 
turers of the South, died in a Charlotte, N. C., hospital on 
May 3rd, at the age of 75 years. Mr. Rankin was asso- 
ciated with S. M. Robinson in the operation of the Rankin- 
Robinson group of mills, including the Lowell and Peerless, 
at Lowell, Avon Mills, Gastonia, Atherton Mills and Char- 
lotte Allen Mills. He also had been associated with W. T. 
Love in the operation of a number of Gaston County Mills. 
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a with\ 


Be or more 


Automatic Spoolers and a 
proportionate number of 
High Speed Warpers in 
daily operation. 


Many other mills are using Barber- 
Colman Spooling and Warping 


equipment with satisfaction and 


profit. 
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Bemis Bros. Bag Co. 
Cabarrus Cotton Mills 
Cannon Mfg. Co. 
Crown Cotton Mills 
Dallas Mfg. Co. 

Dan River Cotton Mills 
John Farnum Co. 
Firestone Cotton Mills 
Fisk Rubber Co. 
Franklin Cotton Mills 
Hannah-Pickett Mills 
Home Cotton Mills 
John P. King Mfg. Co. 


Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co. 


Pacific Mills 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co. 


Trion Company 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND PLANT 


ROCKFORD. ILL., U. S.A. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASs. 








GREENVILLE, S. 
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Every Carder 
Should Have 
A Gauge Like This 


of Card 


Room Bobbins would eliminate one 



















Periodical inspection 


of the causes of uneven roving and 


non-uniform counts. Good varn 


cannot be made on poor bobbins. 
are 


Card Room Bobbins 


guaranteed to definite degree of 


U Ss 
uniformity. Speeders, 6", 7°, and 
8” traverse, are guaranteed not to 
exceed .0116, and Intermediates 
and Slubbers, 9, 10”, 11”, and 12” 
traverse are guaranteed not to ex- 
ceed .0156 either side of the diam- 
eter specified. The same careful 
attention is given to selection of 
stock, finish, and spindle, bolster, 
and gear fits that make U 8 prod- 
ucts the choice of the majority of 
mills. 


Check over your old bobbins for 
variations, or write, wire, or phone 
for our nearest service man to help 
you adopt standard sizes if you do 
not already have them. 
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Three Point Card Room 
Bobbin Gauge 


Manufactured by 


Woonsocket Machine & 
Press Co. 
A bobbin that is too large 


will not enter the gauge. A 
bobbin that goes way through 
is too small. Bobbins that stick 
on any of the three faces of 
the gauge are within proper 
tolerances, being just right, of 
course, on the middle faces 
The shank of the gauge has 
three testing points by which 
the proper diameters of spin 
dle, bolster, and gear collar 
holes can be checked. 





U S BOBBIN & SHUTTLE Co. 


PROVIDENCE, R. 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
Branch Offices: 


High Point, N. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BOBBINS, SPOOLS Aw 


BUSLDEses OF BETTER 


I. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


m= SHUTTLES 





US salesmen are specialists on bobbins, spools, and shuttles. Order direct from U S$ for 


real helpful and understanding service 
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In working with zest and giving his best, 
Just for the*bleasure of giving, 

In the hope of helping his brothers along, 
“Old-Timer’tfinds the sunshine of living 





Hey, fellows! I have just received the good news—Bob 
is tt. 

Gosh! I’m glad, and I know Bob’s many friends join 
me in extending our heartiest— 

Of course you know who and what I mean. Everybody 
knows Bob—in fact, if you don’t brother, you don’t know 
textiles, that is, I mean—let’s see now, what the devil] do 
I mean—Oh! yes, I mean you haven’t been attending the 
textile meetings if you don’t know Bob. 

He 


is always ready to help in any way he can, he will either 


Because Bob is always right there, and busy too. 


lead in prayer or tell a joke, just anything to please the 
gang and to make everybody have a good time. 

Shake, boys, and let’s congratulate ourselves on giving 
Corton Bob Philip as editor. 

Now, honest, isn’t that the way to look at it—of course 
we did it, didn’t we? Sure, and we are proud of it. 

Now it is very easy to say a whole bunch of nice things 
to a fellow and then forget all about it, so “Old Timer” is 
going to ask each and every one of you contributors to 
Corron to come on now, sharpen your pencil, fill up the 
old fountain pen or bang the dickens out of the second- 
hand typewriter and let’s show Bob our appreciation by 
giving him more darn junk than he can publish. 

Say, did make that 
weave run so much better? Tell us about it in Corron. 

How in the Tom Thumb do you get that much front roll 


speed out of 30s warp yarn, or whatever it is you have 


how you those warps on hard 


made an improvement on? 
How do you get those warper beams to run out so 
evenly on the slashers? 
Doggone! those warps surely do feel good. How do you 
starch 


cook that size anyway—how long—how much per 


gallon or kettle—how do you lay the set in to get such a 
good lease? 


make 


how and what do you do to hold down 


What is your loom stoppage—how do you tests 
on loom stoppage- 
the kinks on spooling? 

How often do you plumb spindles—explain your meth- 
all mills do not do it alike. What 


have you of knowing the plumber is doing good work? 


od in detail method 
How much longer will a top roller last that has all 
wool cots in comparison with tweed cots? 
What system do you use to keep weight levers set— 
will a weight lever that has dropped down by wear put 


‘ 


1@T assuming or course 


more or less weight on the rol 


is not touching the board) ? 
‘ : 


Do you change travelers or do you let them wear out? 


Why—or why don’t you? 


What numbers are you making—what speed front roll 
what size ring—what length traverse? 
} 


black roving? I mean smal! black 
2 


Do you have any 


places 14 -ineh to 1-ineh long? Whe re do they come tron 


Have you 


in your goods? 


Do they impair the looks of your goods? ever 
had a kick on these black lumps or slugs 

Say, why in heck do you put so much twist in your fill- 
ing roving, anyway? Don’t you know you have in about 


two teeth more than any catalog says you should have in 








it? (I am talking about your 40s filling and lighter made 
of 15/16 to 1-inch cotton). Don’t you know that most of 
the textile schools are teaching their students that they 
should have just enough twist to keep the roving from 


breaking back? 


Come on now and explain yourself. In fact, your warp 


roving for making 30s looks to me like it has got plenty of 


twist, too. Honest now, how much has it got? How much 


over standard? 


- 1] + } ] ] 1+ . 
I see you allow your frame hands to oil bolsters and 
bobbin gears by pouring oil on top of the spindle when 
they have the flyers oft—what do vou do that for? Why 


? Do you will wear 


out 1f you don’t oil them? Why not try lett 


do you oil bolsters anyway think they 


trame 


g@ one 


+ 


run awhile without oiling the bolsters to see what will hap- 


pen? 
Tell us about it—answer these questions. Don’t be 
afraid you will not profit by telling your experiences 


brother, that’s what the majority of 


so hard 


Bless your heart, 
mill men used to think and that was what made 


for the Southern Textile Association to get to going. Ev- 


ery overseer and superintendent thought he was _ the 
smartest guy in the business until he found out he could 


swap ideas and profit by it. 


Someone told the Southern Textile Association onee 
that a man could bring one good idea t the meet r and 
they would give him ten good ideas for the one he brought, 
and now the southern overseers and superintendents are 
doing it. 

You know it 1s like this: If I have an apple and give 
it to you, then I haven't got any apple, and if you have 
a cigar and give it to me, then you haven’t any cigar, but 




































For More and Better Work 
Banish _thaty 
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Shades Needed Here 
—a Heavy Expense 


ODERN mechanical window shade 
equipment costs a lot of money these 
days—both for installation and upkeep (re- 
pairs and replacements). Then there’s the 
time workers lose in adjusting them to 
changing light conditions throughout the day. 


All this heavy expense can be avoided by 
simply coating your glass with SK YCO 
No-Qlare. It saves its slight cost many 
times over in one season, by eliminating this 
heavy shade expense. 


SKYCO No-Glare is a sky-blue liquid 
that you paint or spray on the glass of your 
windows and skylights. The resulting film 
of No-Glare FILTERS the intense glaring 
sunlight, letting in 94% of the light but re- 
jecting a/l/ of the tiring glare and 15° of the 
heat (actual thermometer tests). 
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of Shades Here 


Goes on OUTSIDE of Glass—yet 
rain or weather conditions do not affect 
SK YCO No-Glare. Neither will it rub, or 
flake off. Yet you can remove it easily with 
warm water anda brush. Just as effective 
if applied on inside of glass. 


Surprisingly Economical 


Asingle gallon covers from 700 to 800 square 
feet of glass—No-G/are costs less than Yc 
per square foot of glass coated. One appli- 
cation lasts throughout sun-glare season. 
Guaranteed by the makers of the famous 
SKYBRYTE Glass Cleaner. 


Convenient Trial Offer 


Used by textile mills everywhere. Sold by 
mill supply houses. Order a trial gallon to- 
day at $3.50 and try it on a “glary” window. 


THE SKYBRYTE COMPANY, 1190 Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 
CHICAGO BRANCH: 104 So. Michigan Ave. 


Reduces Heat 10° to 15° — 
Yet 94% of Light Maintained 













that is Restful 
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“No-Glare” Saves Cost 


Gives a Cool Diffused Light 
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to keep the policy in force and collect premiums with the 
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if I have one idea and give it to you and you have one idea 
and give it to me, then we have both got two ideas. Funny, 
isn’t it? 

And you say you. do have some slight variation in your 
weights. Well, I’ll bet you fifteen cents to a dollar (see 
I’m playing safe) that 90 per cent of your variation is 
caused before the stock reaches your slubbers. Then where 
is most of it? Make some tests. Tell us what you think, 
and also what you know. 

Just pick up a pad and start writing it out just like 
you are thinking about it while you are reading this. Just 
talk to yourself on paper and send it down to CorTon. 
You don’t have to wait until you get some nice paper and 
a new bottle of ink and pen. (Good Lord! you should 
see this I am writing. It would take a Philadelphia lawyer 
to read it, but what do I care? That’s the Editor’s job.) 

Neither do you have to be a superintendent to answer 
these questions. If you are a weaver you can answer the 
questions about carding and spinning, or vice versa. That’s 
the way to improve your knowledge, friend—start right to- 
night, and either write out some of your experiences—ask 
some questions or take the questions in this article as a 
guide, and answer them. 

But you ean believe “Old Timer” when he tells you, in 
all seriousness, it will do more to broaden your ideas, it will 
inerease your vocabulary, which will enable you to con- 
verse with your boss and with other mill men, better than 
you have ever been able to do before-—it will be an edu- 
cation to you—it will cause you to begin to hunt for ideas 
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on your job—it will cause you to look up the meaning of 
words you have never known before; then you will have 
added those words to your store of knowledge—it will just 
simply do you more good in running your job than any 
one thing you can do, and it is so easy to do, once you get 
started. 

Darn! I just wish I had some way to make you do it, 
one time anyway. You make your kid take a pill, not be- 
cause you enjoy making the little fellow take a nasty pill 
when it gags him—but because you know it will do him 
good. That’s the way “Old Timer” feels about you—I’d 
make you do it if I could, because I know you would benefit 
by it and you would thank me afterwards. 

Well, I'll try this: 

Has “Old Timer” ever told you anything that would do 
you harm with your work? Or has he ever given you just 
one idea that helped you in any way? Has he ever caused 
you to go at your job next day with renewed energy—with 
the determination to push onto that bigger job? If he has, 
then I know you are big-hearted enough to appreciate it— 
and if you are then I am going to ask just one favor. 

Give me fifteen minutes of your time tonight and write 
Robert W. Philip, Editor Corron, Atlanta, Ga.: 

“Dear Editor :—Just to please “Old Timer” I am 
answering one of his questions or I am answering all 

of them; or I am telling you of a little experience I 

had in the mill—’ 

Bully for you, friend—I knew you would do a little fa- 
vor like that, and rest assured that both the Editor and 
“Old Timer” will appreciate hearing from yoa! 


Ruling on Fire Insurance on Cotton 


The case of Home Insurance Co. of New York v. High- 
tower, 22 Fed. 2nd. 883, recently decided by the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth Cireuit in- 
volved rights under a fire insurance policy on certain cot- 
ton stored in a warehouse. 

The policy was a floating policy intended to cover all 
cotton in bales owned by the insured. The policy provided, 
in brief, that the insured must report all purchases and 
sales of cotton, keep an accurate record thereof, and re- 
port daily to the Insurance Company all such purchases 
and sales. It was shown that daily reports were not made, 
but that nevertheless the insurance company accepted the 
monthly premiums. It was also shown that the stock books 
were inaccurate, in that they disclosed that the same bales 
had been sold more than once, and also duplications of 
numbers on the bales. The insured explained this by giving 
evidence that the bales were stored in a warehouse, and 
that when a certain bale was sold it was frequently hard 
to get it out, so that another bale of the same grade and 
weight was delivered, and the tags were supposed to be 
transferred; but by some inadvertence errors occurred. 

A fire destroyed the warehouse, and the insurance com- 
pany, being sued on the policy, urges among other things 
that the failure to make reports and keep accurate books 
exonerates it. It also claims that the insured did not own 
the amount of cotton which it claimed to have lost. 

The insured was granted recovery. The evidence, the 
court ruled, was sufficient to sustain the jury’s verdict that 
there were in the warehouse the number of bales claimed 
to have been lost. The insurance company, the court con- 
tinued, waived the requirement of daily reports by electing 


knowledge that such reports were not being made. The 
duty imposed on the insured was to keep the books and 
records usual in the business, and to use care in keeping 
them safely, and to produce them if they were in existence 


after the fire. 


“Cotton”—A Novel. 

“Cotton,” a novel by Jack Bethea, dealing principally 
with cotton growing, but involving an unusual theme, has 
been published by Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Ave- 
nue, Boston, Mass. The story deals with a young man 
who has converted a firm of mill operators to the theory 
of growing their own cotton. To carry out his plans, b 
leases for his company a large plantation in a Mississippi 
county where he had grown up as a poor farm hand. The 
modern agricultural steps he takes in eliminating “working 
on shares,” and in combatting other labor and cultivatio 
problems, and, finally, in establishing a warehouse system 
for the farmers of the county, are of especial interes 
The man -ue- 
in spite of the continued 


There is a romance woven into the book. 
ceeds in his cotton production, 

opposition of the county “boss,” and, after a last-minute 
escape from being “strung up’”’ for a warehouse fire he did 
not start, he marries the girl who owns the plantation } 
has leased. It is an absorbing story, well written, and 
patterned in general along the lines of Booth Tarkington’s 
“Conquest of Canaan.” The author is a native of Birming- 
ham, Ala., who shows a familiarity with his subject and 
an ability to present faithfully the southern characters with- 
out the exaggerations of dialect, ete., usually employed by 
writers in descriptions of this kind. The price of the book 


is $2.00 per copy. 





























Good common sense is just another 
mark of understanding. It is not 
rare in business. Only is it uncom- 
mon when it is so good that it is 
prophetic. But then it drops its 
maiden name and business knows it 
as Sagacity. Its ready, far-reaching, 
accurate inference from observed 
facts and figures, is a dependable 
power. It visions the human motives 
in conduct, and foresees results. 
With Integrity it is the most valuable 
of all human qualities in business. 
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Business Sagacity 





Once, Sagacity considered itself a 
special gift of Providence — an in- 
heritance from the family “Sage” 
tree, and only those who dropped 
therefrom had it. 


But Modern Accountancy has 
changed even that. Business Saga- 
city today is just another mark of 
understanding business. And 
understanding business is, to a 
large extent, the mark of Modern 
Accountancy. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS ano AUDITORS—SYSTEM SERVICE 
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RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Stowe & Woodward Company 


~ STODGHILL & COMPANY 
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Running Humidifiers Over the Week-end. 


Epitor Corron : 

I have a question concerning humidification which I 
would like to submit to the readers of Corron. I have never 
seen it in print nor read of its having been brought up at 
any of the textile meetings. The question is: 

Is it advisable for a mill to run its humidifiers over the 
week-end while the mill is stopped, even though they be 
under the automatic control? 

I know this is done in certain places, and I would be 
glad to have some readers in a position to do so, express 
themselves as to the advisability of such a practice, giving 
their reasons, ContrisuTor No, 4016 


System—and the Cloth Room. 
Epitor Corron : 

System! We all have it, in every department, and how 
many overseers forget it, or leave it up to the second hand, 
never checking up on him to see that he is carrying this sys- 
tem out, merely giving the order that so-and-so is to be 
done regularly. Even the overseer often forgets the dates 
and a part of the system that he gave out. We are hav- 
ing too much of that sort of stuff these days. 

I may be hitting “below the belt,” but if I am, just 
buckle it so that it will not hit you, for I’m coming. I’m 
guilty when I do not think I am, but when I check up I find 
I’m not living up to the standard of the orders given me. 
When I look around and see the others, I can see mysell 
more plainly. Then when I go in for system, seeing that 
it is being carried out to the letter I find more and more 
that there is not enough stress laid on the order, and that 
it is not being taken seriously enough. There is too much 
“Come day, go day, God send Sunday.” There is too much 
leaving it to the operative without worrying to keep close 
touch on him. He means to do most of it right at least, 
but it is so often the case that he stumbles upon something 
that he does not understand. 
enough to him he will act on his own initiative, which is 
generally to follow the path of least resistance, and in to- 
day’s market, one gets caught up with. 

The cloth room, or finishing department as it is some- 
times ealled, is one of the most important departments of 
the mill. 


If the overseer is not close 


It is true that it is easy to get along with and is 
apparently going fine, but how easy it is for the grader 
to slip something by. A grader should be chosen by the 
overseer of the cloth room just as carefully as_ he 
chooses his second hand or his cloth checker. Then he must 
let them know that he is watching them. One good policy 
is for the grader to have a little basket for his trimmings, 
and late in the afternoon the overseer or second hand should 
go through this basket and determine by the trimmings, if 
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ee) HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE ‘3 


Practical Discussions by 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 





Cotton's Readers 











We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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he has cut anything out that could have been saved and 
worked over, and at the same time see that he cuts the 
trimmings close to the bad places, not having several inches 
of good cloth on this trimming to go to waste. 

Another thing which it is hard for the eloth room man 
to get into his head, is the up-keep of his machinery. It is 
noticeable that the machine shop has more work to do on 
the cloth room machines than on all of the other rooms put 
together, though in the cloth room they have section men, 
but as a rule they do not keep the machines up to standard 
I know that I am going to get blistered by somebody 
reply to this criticism of the cloth room man, but let them 
come on. 


a Ase (GAL) 


Picker Beater Settings for Long Staples. 
Epitor Corron : 

You published in the April issue, page 589, a request 
from a man in South Carolina for suggestions on setting 
feed rolls to picker beaters on 1 1/8-inch, 1 1/4-inch, 1 3/8- 
inch, and 1 5/8-inch staple cotton. 

In answering this I would like to say first that the 
amount of cotton being fed to the feed rolls will to a great 
extent govern the proper beater setting, but since a 
Kirschner beater has a combing effect on the cotton, thers 
is no danger of setting it too close. There is danger of set 
ting a Kirschner beater too far off, as it will in every case 
curl the cotton if not set closer than a blade beater. 

I have run Kirschner beaters on 1 7/8-inch Sea Island 
cotton, 13-ounce lap, set 3/32-inch to the feed roll, running 
at 800 r.p.m. 
length staple. I recall a New England mill making a 


I set them as closely as possible on any 


closely woven tire duck, that was having serious troubles 
with neps, due to their Kirschner beater on 1 3/4-inch 
Egyptian and Arizona cotton being set 1/4-inch from the 
feed roll. You can’t get them too close. 
them to 1/8-inch to 3/32-inch. 

Buckley beaters do not injure cotton like solid blade 
beaters; therefore I always set my Buckleys as close or 
closer than the blade beaters on long staple cotton. For 
the lengths of staple in mind, I would set the Buckley beat- 
ers on openers 3/16-inch to 1/4inch, on breakers 3/16 
inch, regardless of the length of staple, from 1 to 1 3/4 
inch. I have run these settings on all lengths of staple 


I advise setting 


cotton from 1l-inch to 1 7/8-ineh, Sea Island, Arizona, 
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for better service to a broadening field. The VEEDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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precisely the Counter for every machine-application, known or needed. And we 
cordially extend to you the combined experience of VEEDER-ROOT in fitting 
Counters to the profit-problems in your plant. 
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Sakellarides, Egyptian, and have maintained a breaking 
strength of 148 pounds per 120 yards of 23s yarn, made 
from 1 3/4-inch to 1 7/8-inch Sea Island combed stock, 


with 3.50 square root of count twist. 
M. R. (N. C.) 


Epitor Corron : 

Responding to the request of “C. R. (S. C.)” for beater 
settings on blade, Kirschner and Buckley beaters on 1 1/8 
to’1 5/8-inch staple, I will say that the following settings 
will apply to these staples: 


2 Blade Kirschner Buckley 
SARS ee ¥% -inch ¥% -inch % -inch 
PED t A bacwoke ves ¥% -inch ¥% -inch %-inch 
Tig 0 8 a's eee ees ¥% -inch ¥% -inch % -inch 


I might state that it will be necessary to rearrange the 
air draft when installing the Buckley beater. 
M. H. (S. C.) 


Pickers Suck Back Motes and Trash. 


Epiror Corron : 

We have old-style Atherton pickers, and would like for 
some of your readers to tell us, in a practical way, how to 
prevent the sucking back of motes and trash thrown oat 
by the beaters. I know that this is done by all pickers, 
more or less, but should like to know if any readers of 
Corron have discovered a way to stop it. I should like 
for some one, or several, to tell us, in a plain way—not 
in a way which requires a blue print to work it out— 
how to overcome our difficulty. 

ContrisuTor No. 4019. 


Overcoming Twisting in the Selvage. 
Epiror Corron : 

In answer to the question of “Contributor No. 3024” 
about the two outside ends of the selvage twisting on regu- 
lar sheetings, I will say that in the past we also have had 
trouble with the outside ends twisting or rolling in the sel- 
vage. However, we experienced this trouble only on the 
shipper end of the loom, where the two outside ends of the 
selvage passed under the back lease rod and over the front 
lease rod, using the old style single bank stop motion. On 
the other end of the loom, where the two outside ends of 
the selvage passed first over the back and then under the 
front lease rod, we did not have this trouble. 

We found there were several methods whereby this trou- 
ble could be overcome, some of course, being better than 
others. One was by setting the whip roll in the front 
notch of the whip roll stand, that is, nearest to the drop 
wires, but our work ran better when we used the second 
notch of the whip roll stand. 

Another method that we used to overcome this selvage 
trouble was by moving the lease rods closer up to the drop 
wires, the exact distance depending upon the amount of 
tension desired on the yarn. 
somewhat straining on the yarn, while the shed was open- 


This remedy proved to be 


ing and closing, causing too much chafing, although on a 
strong yarn it might not cause any trouble. 

The other method, and the one that we found most 
satisfactory and easiest to put into practice and still have 
good running work, was to take a wire dent from an old 
disearded reed and make a hook to hold the two outside 
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Irom the 


ends of the selvage about an inch or two away 
other selvage ends on the shipper end of the loom, fasten- 
ing this hook into the piece of leather strap that helps to 
hold the lease rods in place. This arrangement does not 
make such a very neat appearance on the back of the loom, 
but it served to eliminate our selvage twisting and rolling 


and enabled us to have very much better running work 


than when we used the other methods already mentioned. 
However, “Contributor No. 3024” may find that one or 


} ] 


1] + rarmm ¢ +} _@ 
ls will suit his yarn and other ¢on- 


more of the other method 
ditions better. G. S. (8S. C.) 
Epitor Corton: 

I note in the January 
is having trouble with twisted selvages 
outside ends twist up; if he takes these two out the next 


issue that “Contributor No. 3024” 
He says the two 
two will twist just the same, but if he takes just one out 
it will stop—but that he wants the two in there. 

I think I have a suggestion that will help him. We 


have encountered this same trouble recently, and found 


that it was caused by running with the temple too far ap 
over the fell of the cloth. The best w: to overcome this 
is to put in a thicker ier, or a double leather on the 





lay where the heel of the temple strikes, and then set the 


temple back so there is at least 14-inch between the front 
edge of the temple and the fell of the cloth. 

A good many loom fixers will allow the temple to run 
too far forward. When this is the case, it holds that sel- 
vage so the filling cannot draw down, and then af 
gets through the temple, it slacks back and rolls the two 
outside threads. 

I hope this man will try this suggestion and let us know 
how he comes out on it. 

Contrisutor No. 3030. 

Starching and Finishing Work Shirt Sateens. 
Epitor Corton : 

I recently received a request from a correspondent ask- 


ing for the best methods of starching and finis 


grade black sateen for the work shirt trade. I could not 
answer him definitely, as he did not give me the width, 
weight or construction of the fabric, nor did he state whetii- 
er it was to be dyed in sulpl ur or oxidation black before 
finishing. However, I did furnish him with some inform 
tion as to the usual methods of handling this sateen for the 
work shirt trade, and as a matter of possible interest 
some of your readers, I am passing along below, the in- 
formation which I furnished to | 

naterial is sized through a 2-bowl 
} 


After dyeing, the 


finishing padder with a copper deposit bottom roll and 


medium soft rubber top roll carrying a 25-pound lever set 
An average size formula for this type of goods is given 
below, but of course this must be modified considerably to 


take care of various differences in construction and weight 

of the cloth and the requirements as to the hand of the 

finished material : 
“For 250 gallons: 


per cent soda rosin size; 20 pounds 


130 pounds of Sago: 60 pounds 12 


paraffin wax; 59 
pounds 25 per cent sulphonated tallow; and 200 pounds 42 
degrees glucose. 

The cloth 
nected directly with the starch padder and plaited into box- 
es after drying. 


is usually dried over a stack of dry cans con- 
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A Fraction of a Cent! 


Whatever your products, a re- 
duction of a fraction of a cent 
per item in manufacturing cost 
would mean an impressive sav- 


ing and a handsome profit at 
the end of the year. 


If your mill uses roving bob- 
bins, a Termaco Roving Bobbin 
Cleaner should help cut your 
production cost. 


We have definite figures, com- 
piled by a nationally known, un- 
biased engineering firm, which 
show that Termacos save from 
130 to 314% of their cost every 
year they are in operation! 


They save in many ways: in 
labor costs, for one Termaco will 
clean 36,000 bobbins a day; in 
faster mill production by elim- 
inating all waits for cleaned 
bobbins; by keeping bobbins out 
of the junk pile (Termacos do 
not cut or split bobbins); and 
by making reworking of roving 
waste necessary! Take advan- 
tage of the economies Termacos 
make possible. 

Write for definite figures on 
the foregoing and other savings 
Termacos will effect in your 
own mill. 


Write today. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Mfrs. Termaco, Utsman, Type K, Etc., Machines 


Charlotte, N. C. 
General Supply Co., Danielson, Conn. 


N. Y. and N. E. Representative 
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The cloth is then usually run through a tenter frame at 
a width sufficient to give the required final width after 
ealendering and frequently the cloth is dampened at the 
delivery end of the frame before batching, in order to save 
the dampening operation previous to calendering. After 
dampening the cloth is run through a heavy Schriner calen- 
der carrying a highly heated, engraved steel top roll strik- 
ing the face and pressing against a cotton or combination 
bottom roll touching the back of the cloth. The degree of 
dampening and heat necessary on the calender as well as 
the number of lines and angle of the engraving on the top 
roll will depend on the particular degree of luster required 
on the finished goods. 

If a very high degree of luster is required, it is neces- 
sary to run the cloth through a friction calender previous to 
the Schriner calender operation. In cases where a luster 
intermediate between the two extremes is required, the run 
through the friction calender is replaced by a run through 
a 3- or 5-bowl rolling calender. 

In many cases it is necessary to add to the starch so!u- 
tion the proper quantities of logwood extract and cuteh 
to give the size solution approximately the same tone as the 
black cloth, so that the light colored starch will not lie on 
the face of the cloth and give it a slaty appearance. 

If any of your readers have any suggestions to make 
concerning this method, or can offer any alternative methods 
for doing this work, I am sure this contributor, as well as 
myself, and other readers, will appreciate having them do 
so. 


Contrisutor No. 4023. 


Using Special Hands for Cleaning in Spinning. 


Epiror Corron: 

In the April issue of Corron, I note that “B. T. (Ala.)” 
desires information on using special hands for cleaning in 
spinning departments, and will say, that special hands to 
do all the cleaning is very good, in one respect, but “B. T.” 
must remember that it means more responsibility for the 
second hand or overseer, for it means extra help to man- 
age and look after. Of the many mills in which I have 
worked, only one had extra help—roll cleaning girls. All 
the other mills I know have the spinners do their own 
cleaning. 

If special hands do the cleaning, the amount of sides ¢ 
spinner can run depends upon her personal ability. Here 
in my own department the spinners do their own cleaning. 
On counts 60s warp they run 12 sides of 144 spindles to a 
side; on 85s filling, 144 spindles to a side, they run 10 sides. 
Here the spinners clean the thread boards, clearer boards, 
top rolls, steel rolls, roving creels, top and bottom and once 
a week they wipe spindle rails with waste. 

In my cleaning here I have arranged it so each day the 
spinners know what they have to do, as the schedule does 
I will tell what they do each day so that “B. 
T.” ean get a better idea: 


not change. 


Monday—Oil and clean all top rolls; Tuesday—Clean 
the top and bottom creels; Wednesday—Clean the separa- 
tors and ring rails; Thursday—Clean the roll stands; Fri- 
day—Clean the top and bottom creels, back part of cap 
bar and roving rod, clean top front rolls. Every day the 
clearer boards are cleaned; the roller beams are cleaned 
every other day. They have a board which they pass over 
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their thread boards twice a day; guide wires are cleaned 


every day; steel rolls are cleaned every month. 


This may seem like a whole lot of work, but once the 
ll 


system is put into practice, the spinners will get aecus- 


tomed to it and it will be like clock work. Every day they 
know just what cleaning is to be done and they go right 
to it willingly. 


Once a week I have my spinners wipe the spindle rail 


with waste; I do this on Saturday mornings. In all of 


this present method ot 


my mill experience I have found 
cleaning to be the best that I have ever tried. 
I trust that be of 


if any other information is desired 


some help to “B. T.” and 
kindly let 


CONTRIBUTOR No 


this will 


me know. 
4025 


Cone Belts and Tensions. 


Epiror Corron: 


+ 


A few days ago I received a letter 


mine and he asked me this question: “Wh: 
1 


of belt makes the best cone belt for roving 


not be fair for me to tell this 


It would 
think as to the kind of belting, but as to the 


frankly admit a preference for the English 


made up of something like a 2-inch belt on 


he outside and 


an inch strip on the inside. The inside strip is fastened to 


the 2-inch outside strip. The inside will wear out first, and 


used for repairs 


the outside strip of 2-inch belting can be 


about the room to good advantage. We have had some of 


these belts to run as long as five and six years, which is 


a good record. The make will have to be determined by the 


man wanting the belts. 


The advantages of this type of belt are arrived at by 
for there 1s 


f belting, 


the close and fine setting of the eone tensions, 


only about an inch to contend with, in this type 


| , , 
the belt, the 


easier it is to get a 


and the less contact on 


tension that runs all 


1 
} 


the way to the full doff of the bob- 
bins. 

One good idea in putting on a cone belt is to give it a 
coat of good belt preserver the first Saturday after putting 


We have of 


late been treating ours with this dressing upon their re 


it on. Or, better still, do this before hand. 


more suited for use 


ceipt. This keeps them pliable and 


when put on the frames. We find that they run better and 


last longer and are less likely to give trouble of any kind. 


he job in a 
perfect driving of the cones. f course this insures better 
cone tensions, 

Many people lay too much stress on the cone belts and 
overlook the fact that there are numerous other causes for 
trouble, troubles that are often laid to the belts. Uneven- 
ness of the stock is one of the worst evils encountered in 
what we call irregular tensions, and if we would get the 
stock on an average grade of evenness, our tensions would 
be less aggravating. Of course it is assumed that those 
little kinks are worked out very closely. 

Speed on the roving frames plays its part also. Normal 
speed is what we must be governed by. If a man wants to 
“take a shot” at a higher speed, then he mustn’t blame the 
tension gears with it. I must say that with that high speed 
I cannot get the tensions to what they should be, also other 
adjustments going to make up a good tension. 


Contrisutor No. 14. 
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Here is YOUR Big Problem 


and its ie 7 


| NES ENG T 2: SOBRE LAB I CTE EY ALE is CREE NOL OCT 


The big problem in a textile 
mill is cleanliness. Oil drip g 
from bearings causes substan- 
tial damage to goods in process 
and grease-sealed anti-friction 
bearings are especially adapt- 
ed for our service because they 
eliminate this great hazard in 
our mill operations. 

—A Mill Superintendent. 


Dodge-Timken bearings 
are STEEL SEALED 
against oil leakage. They 
are not only clean when 
installed but they always 
stay clean because the 
STEEL SEAL cannot 


wear out. 


In many leading Southern Mills, Dodge- 
Timken Bearings are saving power and re- 
ducing maintenance expense. Every bear- 
ing is backed by two leaders in their re- 
spective fields—Dodge and Timken as well 
as by successful performance in thousands 
if industrial installations. 











sieon _MKEN 
DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


MISHAWAKA, INDIANA 
Power Transmission— Material Handling—Special Machinery 


Write for Bulletin and full information. 
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The Importance of Oiling. 





Epitor Corron : 

Long a subscriber to your valuable journal, I have en- 
joyed the discussions under “How Other Men Manage,” 
as well as the other articles and the advertisements that 
the magazine contains. I have also received considerable 
profit therefrom. General discussions, especially on the 
human element, greatly appeal to me. Possibly that is why 
I always enjoy reading “Old Timer.’ He has helped me 
to carry on when I have become discouraged and about 
ready to give up. 

I would like to give expression to a few thoughts on a 
subject that to my mind has been relegated to the back- 
ground, to a certain extent, by many overseers and super- 
intendents—oiling. The reason that I offer for my state- 
ment is because of the personnel generally put in charge 
of this item. Because of the low pay, oiling does not usu- 
ally attract very capable men. 

Practically every machine in a textile mill represents 
an investment of hundreds of dollars. With proper care, 
and correct application of the proper oils, a machine 
should last indefinitely. But how many machines have gone 
to the junk pile after only a few years’ service, just for 
the lack of a little oil. A very successful cotton mill su- 
perintendent, in an address before the Birmingham meet- 
ing of the Southern Textile Association, said, “No machine 
will produce efficiently and economically first-class finished 
product unless oiled. ..... I challenge any man present, 
if you have a strong heart, to go to your machine shop and 
scrap iron pile and watch the things come down....” 

Of much importance is the proper oil. The needs of 
the various bearings should be studied to get the oil best 
suited to each. The speed of the machine, the type of 
bearing, the accessibility of the bearing, the proximity of 
the bearing to the stock in process or the finished cloth and 
other factors should all be considered in determining the 
proper lubrication for each machine. 

But of greater importance is the oiler. Many overseers 
think that just anybody will do to put on the oiling job. 
The scrap iron pile is a monument to this fallacy. I know 
of a mill, whose superintendent and overseers have given 
this subject much thought, where two plans of oiling are in 
operation. Some of the overseers prefer to have their sec- 
tion men do the oiling. They claim that since the section 
men are responsible for the upkeep of the machinery they 
will naturally be more careful about the oiling, for if the 
machines are kept properly oiled there will be less fixing 
to do and their supply bills will be lower. The other over- 
seers use young men who will be in line for section men 
and pay them fairly good money. These men say that it 
is easier to watch one man than a dozen, and that they 
can come nearer getting their oiling done properly than if 
they had several individuals doing the same thing. That 
there would generally be as many oiling schedules as there 
are men oiling. If these men cannot get hold of a young 
man who wants to learn to fix, they put a dependable man 
on this job, and pay him well. Both of these plans are 
good. Personally, I prefer the second. If the oiler is 
really ambitious, he will not only do his oiling well, but 
he will assist the section men, especially if they are in a 
“tight.” The section men in turn will show him all they 
can about fixing and the proper care of the machines, thus 
with hardly any expense you have trained a man to fill 
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that vacancy on a section that will surely come. 
The superintendent, in cooperation with his mil] en- 
gineer and foremen, should work out an oil chart for each 


+ 


kind of machine. This chart will show the proper oils t 


use, when to use and where. Then the foremen and the sec- 
ond hands should see to it that this schedule is carried out. 
When a new oiler is to be put on, I believe the overseer, 

] 
himself, should talk with the man and try to impress him 


with the importance of his job, and that the oiler is re- 
sponsible, in a very large measure, for the life of the ma- 
chinery, as well as its efficient operation. He should be 
put with some responsible man who can be depended upon 
to show the new man how to correctly apply the oil, where 
the oil holes are to be found, how to get oil holes unstopped 
and other details of the job. He should be taught to apply 
only enough oil for the purpose, and no more. A drop cf 


oil in the bearing is worth more than a gallon poured « 


the outside. The second hand, personally, should see to 
that the new oiler knows where the oi! holes are located, 
and that he becomes familiar with the oil chart 


The superintendent whom I quoted earlier in this letter 


also said, “I have never been in a mill where the waste of 


oil was not so great as to be almost a crime.” After teach- 
ing the oiler to be economical in the use of oil, it would 
be well to look into the oil containers and the routine the 
oil passes through from the time it reaches the mil] until 
it is used. The tanks throughout the mill should be 

the most approved type, especially should they be so tl 

the oil can be gotten out without wasting. The oil cups 
are often a prolific source of waste. Sometimes the me 


ten the hole in the 
n the nole in tie 


will continue to use a leaky oil cup, o1 


spout is too large, causing wastage of oil. Then the met 

od of storing and issuing out the oil should receive c¢are- 
ful thought. I know of a mill which effected savings run- 
ning into hundreds of dollars a year in this feature alone. 
Cotton mill men could very well profitably devote more 


study to this phase of their work. 





Uses Grinding Compound on Spinning Rings. 


Epitor Corton : 

A short while ago I wrote and told you about an ex- 
periment I was working on; it turned out as I expected, so 
now I will pass it on to the readers of Corron. 

Recently we put in five frames of new rings, 144-inch 
No. 1 flange, and I happened to think, being the owner of 
an automobile, that since I used grinding compound on 
the valves to smooth and polish th ip, why wouldn’t 
that grinding compound be good for polishing the wearing 
surface of the rings, the part where the travelers bear on? 
I took a small box of the grinding compound into the mill, 
(I used the fine) and put a thin film the compound on 
the ring. I started the frames up and noticed that the yarn 
was not stained or dirty while the rings had the compound 
on. .After three days’ run I cleaned the rings and was sur- 
prised at the condition of the ring 

; ; 


had been run for six months, and greatly helped the break- 


It was polished as if it 


ing-in process of new rings, which as most mill men know, 
means a whole lot of work and lots of patience. 

If some of the readers of Corron should try this meth- 
od, or should desire further information, I am at their 


service. Contriputor No. 4024. 
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a real method of selling refreshments 


~ 
s Flere 


JUNE, 1923. 


to employees on the job 


Pa 


— 

“VERY mill management knows of the time 

and profits lost in permitting employees to 

leave their posts in order to buy refreshments. 

Wright’s Cold Drink and Food Cart will prove a 

sane investment in eliminating these losses—as it 
has already done in numbers of other mills. 


It is a most convenient way of letting employees 
have the privilege of buying sundries without 
wasting time around a concession stand. Right 
at the job they can be served from a wide selec- 
tion of cold drinks, gums, etc.! 


Perhaps you have already figured the time such a 
method can save. On the other hand, if your 
present method forbids employees to leave their 


THE WRIGHT CO., INC., 





REMOVABLE 
TILL FOR BILLS 
AND raises SUPPLIES 
HINGED INSULATED | 
DOOR WITH « i 
CHAIN STOP 






CAPACITY 144 
BOTTLES 


479-481 WHITEHALL ST., 


VRIGHT’S 
COLD DRINK and FOOD CART 


CASE FOR SANDWICHES 
GUM AND OTHER fa emer rn 


F of | WHAT THE} 
THINK OF I7 


Te HEAVY DUTY 
== BALL BEARING ; nsienitanseiiats 
RUBBER TIRE 
WHEELS 


machines, why not make them happy and more 
efficient with the Wright Cart method? 


The Wright Cart is only 22 inches wide by 5 feet 
long—easily handled in any mill. Handsomely 
built of rust-proof metal. Carries a surprisingly 
large stock. The price will interest you. 


We have prepared a fully descriptive bulletin of 
Wright’s Cold Drink and Food Cart and its uses. 
It is yours for the asking. Write for it. We will 
also be glad to make suggestions for your partic- 
ular needs. There are no obligations. Get this 
information TODAY. 





ATLANTA, GA. 





Ur. J. D. Templeion, Superin- 
tendent of the Aragon-Baldwin 
Cotton Milla at Whitmire, 8. 
C., says. 

An individual had been per 

; mitted to run a confectionery 
| store in one corner of our plant, 
which is a four-story building 
operating 71,000 spindles. We 
found this practice to be very 
unsatisfactory, and advised the 
proprietor of the confectionery 
} store it would be necessary for 
| him to cart his merchandise 
thru the entire plant, and serve 
the people at their work, and 
that he would have to use a 
conveyor of neat appearance 
and handy for his men to oper 
ate, whereby they could make 
time without blocking traffic. 

The Proprietor seemed very 
much disturbed over the matter 
of getting a truck that would 
be satisfactory to himself and 
meet with our requirements in 
neatness, etc. 

He secured a couple of rub 
ber-tired steel trucks from you 
which we find to be the best 
known method of handling a 
problem of this nature. There 
fore, we would unhesitatingly 
recommend your truck to any 
one who might be in need of 
such equipment. 





SHELVES FOR 
FOUR CASES OF 
BOTTLE DRINKS 
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An Opinion on Cork Rolls. 


Epitor Corron : 

In the April issue of Corron “O. T. E. (N. C.)” asked 
some questions with reference to cork rolls on 26s to 30s. 
He wanted to know whether the work runs better, whether 
there is more or less clearer waste and wants suggestions as 
to rol] settings. In answering these points I will say, that 
in my opinion, the work runs better for the reason that 
cork rolls will run for months without the appearance of 
grooves on the second and back rolls, which is not the case 
with the leather covered rolls. 

With leather rolls, the second back 
grooves after a week or two, which defect allows the fibers 
to be plucked in clusters, causing uneven roving and yarn. 

With cork rolls there is less clearer waste; the differ- 


and rolls show 


ence is surprising. The yarn is cleaner in every respect if 
the top clearers are kept in the proper condition. For 
15/16-inch stock, I use these settings between the first and 
second rolls: 1 inch from center to center; between the sec- 
ond and back rolls, 1144 inch. Cork firmer 
grip on the stock, and for this reason give a more gradu 


al draft. Wasu (R. I.) 


rolls have a 


A Cause for Uneven Work. 


EpiTrorR Corton: 

In reading over the November number of Corton, f 
notice in the “How Other Men Manage” department, the 
letter by “S.T.(R.I.)” on the setting of draft and twist 
This 


brings to my mind the year 1907, when I took charge of 


gears properly as an 4id to good running spinning. 


carding in a mill that was running bad on carding as well 
I guess most any man would say the same, 
Be that as it 


as spinning. 


because we all want some alibi. may, the 
main fault was in the carding. 
We will take it from the opening room 


At the opening room they were 


and go on 
through the eard room. 
not grading and mixing the equal grades that had been 
bought for the mill to run, The mill had bought middling 
On getting the standard grades by 
the bales, we made up a grade of certain numbers to equal 
a certain blend for the mixing, and by putting down 10 
bales for a mixing, (of these blends), we had the men 


grades. numbers on 


to feed equal amounts from each bale all the way to the 
finish of the setting through the opening machines. 

At the picker room we found the breaker trunks in bad 
shape from fires that had before scorched and frizzeled up 
the wood work on the inside of these trunk conveyors, and 
this, as it was not evenly delivered to the first beater on 
the breakers, together with bad draft on the trunk fans, 
the flues being choked with collections of lint, interfered 
greatly with the cotton falling down on the apron for the 
beater to work on, as to its evenness. 

The sereens and fans operating on the cotton from this 
first beater were not clean, and the fan speed was out of 
harmony with the beater draft that it made. This caused 
an uneven spread of the cotton onto the screen. This, as 
well as the trunks, were regulated. The trunks 
smoothed out on the inside; the fan speed was regulated to 


were 


work in harmony with the speed draft of the beaters and 
the cotton. Some speeda were radically out of propor- 


tion. This, of course, was very tedious to regulate, as it 
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had to be done and watched very closely in its operating 
to draw it down to its best efficiency. 

On the eveners there was not any method of automatic 
take-up on the evener belts for taking care of the slackness 
of these belts. This 
work came on up to this point that had been 


was taken eare of, 


back behind us, we had a very nice lap for the cards. 
gether with all of this, we put ball bearings in the rollers 
in the top of the head blocks (sometimes called logger- 
heads). This made quite a difference in the friction, and | 
showed up to make a smoother lap, and by the way, it al- 
most eliminated the so-called “long and short laps.” 

The cards were all stripped out and re-set all over, to 
make sure of the setting, regardless of whether or not they 
were set right. When this work got into the roving frames 
more loose pulleys showed than before, and production 
made its appearance. 

There is a lot more that I could write on this particular 
experience, but will ring off for the present. 


does. et 


(GaA.) 


The Preparation of Colored Warps. 


Eprror Corron: 


The preparation of colored warps has not received a 
the “How Other Men Manage” 


great deal of attention in 
section of Corron, and I venture to say that it will never 
cause any vast amount of discussion in any of our textile 


magazines, let alone Corron, for reasons disclosed further 


on. This is one of the mysteries connected wit the tex- 


tile industry, for if you are of the “old school’, when “rule 
of thumb” methods prevailed, the only recourse was to fight 
the matter out. Facts discovered were usually kept hidden, 
seldom if ever passed on, and the motto was, “Let the oth- 


I had to.” 


extent today, it is not 


er fellow find out the way 
While this spirit exists to som 


general, and if the textile papers and magazines are 


“Fol 


lowed up”, we discover that a vast amount of technical and 
practical knowledge is being disseminated the ones who 


line of 


are anxious and eager to acquire proficiency in this 
work. The mill 


perplexing problem pertaining 


man of today, when confronted 


to his b Isl] 
find a ready response by consulting his 
workers, men in his own line of work, tl 
of “How Other Men Manage’’, 


tunity to pass along something of value, 


who are ne oppor- 
mavhap, 
has caused them many a sleepless night and weeks of 
ry to acquire. 

Forty years and more, I have been 


New 


for the ambitious man 


England mills, and 


who ] had the opportunity to 


thereby getting experience 


change about from mill to 

that can be gained in no other way, and experience that 

will make him fundamentally sound, thoroughly grounded 

and sure of himself in what he says and does, than by using 

Uncertainty 
1 


: : 
1e other fellow is doing, 


a clearing house. 


the columns of Corron for 


is demoralizing. Ascertain what t 


with suecess, we have an assurance 


and if he is doing it 


that by doing it, too, we certainly are on 
We ean of course deviate or develop other ideas : 


from what we have acquired, which might be 1 


advantageous in our case to bring about results. 


I have ventured to say that there will never 
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A Unique Dyeing Method 


introducing new possibilities 


INVENTORS There are many years of hard won facts built into the Combination Beam 
: and Package Dyeing Machine—years devoted exclusively to building con- 

and MAKERS of | venience, quality, and sureness onto the foundation of a practical idea. 

Out of this experience came the “combination” idea of dyeing beams and 

hi f packages at the same time—in as many as three different colors. So perfect 

Pe ens: FOF that today the user may order oniy such units as are needed for his particular 

operations—from two-beam units on up. 

Other outstanding production advantages are: (1) its fool-proofness, (2) its 

B : ease of operation, (3) its immunity to chemicals (only bronze and metal 

3eam Dyeing come in contact with dye liquors). 

Package Dyeing | Therefore it is easy to see that Combination is the real diversified method that 

provides quality dyeing at a profit. A letter from you will bring valuable in- 

formation at no obligation. Write at once. 


Bleaching on 
: | GASTON COUNTY DYEING MACHINE COMPANY 


Beams and Pack- 
ae STANLEY, N. C. 
ages Fred H. White, Agent, Independence Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


COMBINATION 


BEAM AND PACKAGE DYEING MACHINES 


Beams 
Beam Drying 


Beam Winding 


Package Drying 
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great amount of discussion regarding the preparation of 
colored warps, in the “How Other Men Manage” section 
of Corron, nor in any other textile magazine. It is not 
for the reason that those closely associated with this line of 
work in our cotton mills do not care to impart or dissemin- 
ate the information, but the fear that their attempt to 
elucidate might be misconstrued. You must remember there 
is no time to lose or waste, and in the hurry and scurry of 
getting orders through to avoid danger of cancellation, we 
cannot allow any grass to grow under our feet. Orders 
coming through which necessitate showing samples or head- 
ends and even deliveries in three, four or five weeks—why, 
it means that oftentimes the work may be laid out somewhat 
differently than if considerable time could be devoted t» 
getting these orders through the mill. 

It is characteristic of this line of work that twenty men 
will in all probability give you twenty different plans or 
ways of laying out for any particular lot of pattern work, 
but bear this in mind—the principles of slashing will he 
adhered to by each of the twenty men so that the results 
finally attained will be practically the same. 

I might say here that this is in response to the query 
of “Contributor No. 3040,’ which you published in the 
April issue of Corron, asking for methods of warp prep- 
aration on two different cloth samples, details of which 
were given in his letter. I suggest that the reader refer 
back to his letter on page 593 of the April issue for this 
information before reading this reply. 

The man with a thorough knowledge of slashing and 
web-drawing will prepare the work very much 
more to the advantage of all concerned than one to whom 
the warping is his only thought; many times the slasher 
man is confronted with some terrible conglomeration of a 
lay-out concocted with apparently no conception whatever 
f what is required to produce work fit for the weaver. 

“Contributor No. 3040” wishes us to go through each 
step from the ball warping to the loom beam, and while 
it is seemingly evident that his patterns are straight weaves, 
we don’t know. It necessary that we have the 
as far as possible, when the order slip is 
width, contraction, sley and 

Also, 
stripes 
warp, 


usually 


is very 
specifications, 
covering the length, 
kind of cloth to be made. 
some of the colored 


given us, 
pick, number of 
whether straight weave or if 
are to be woven differently t 
which very often necessitates putting some of the color on 
top beams, so that there might be a possibility of the 360 
ends of Dark Blue in his sample Cloth A having to be 


yarn, 


han the body of the 


put onto a “top,” and the same might apply to the 244 
ends of Tan, and the 174 ends of Black in the pattern, 
Cloth B. Attention is called to this for the reason that 


in some mills where. there is only the straight plain weave 
oftentimes some of the colored yarn is used on the 
making the beams 


used, 
white beams to even or balance the set, 
which call for a light number of ends heavier ended by 
the addition of some of the white warp. In the case of 
Cloth B, ends could be taken from either the Blue or the 
White and added to the 174 ends of Black, 
even beam could be made and match up with the others 
in the set, free from ridges. 

In the fine goods mill this plan is not wise, as there 
might be patterns in which at the last minute it would 
be found advantageous to use a top beam, and if color was 
warped or beamed with white yarn we would be in a pre- 
dicament.. Another reason why this plan of mixing with 


so that a good 
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Cut Your Loom Leather 
Costs in Half 


Textile leathers are small items individually, but 
up the costs of all leathers used for the past seve 


when you add 
‘ral years, the 








items amount to a pretty good sized bill. Add to this cost the 
time lost from stoppages and replacement of straps and the 
like, the cost of picker stick breakage on account of poor lugs 
and the item will still be somewhat larger 
Thorough tests have shown that Bondaron” Leathers last 
from three to five times as long as other leat 1 the market. 
You can at least cut your loom leather ec half with 
‘‘Bondaron” products The secret of their ig ind in 
comparable service is superior quality hides tanned by a well 
guarded special process which adds greatly to the tensile 
strength, pliability and general serviceability 

It means REAL ECONOMY to standardize on Bond 

Products for all textile eather equirements 
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the white yarn is not feasible in some plants, is the fact 
that most orders come through ealling for, we will say as 
an illustration, three combinations of colors for Cloth A, 
and the same for Cloth B, while the white yarn would re- 
main the same number of ends. We would change colors 
three different times, at from possibly 86 euts to 110 or 
125 euts for each combination; consequently the white yarn 
is warped to complete the three combinations, while the 
colored yarn is usually beamed separately for the reason 
that chains are not always received from the dyehouse in 
the order sent out. 

With these preliminaries out of the way, we will attempt 
the concrete working from the rather meager details furn- 
ished for Cloth A and Cloth B patterns, 

Assuming we are in one of the large fancy goods mills 
devoted to the manufacture ‘of anything and everything in 
the line of colored fancies. These two patterns, Cloth A 
and Cloth B, come through to us along with 20 or 50 other 
patterns to be considered. They are simply two more added 
to lists of hundreds—an endless stream, as it were. 

The order slip should contain full specifications as to 
cloth construction, and also details as to length, number of 
ends, and yarn, dates of deliveries, and any other informa- 
tion that may be considered as helpful. Upon examination 
of the order, if we find some color used for a cord weave, 
and some other color used for a sateen stripe as woven in 
some other manner different than the rest of the work, we 
ean get in touch with the designer immediately and we then 
are ready to cope with whatever turns up later. 

Taking up Cloth A pattern, with the assumption that 
the details are correct, we find that the number of ends is 


as follows: 


Dark Blue . ee : 360 ends 
Light Blue . : : ; 900 ends 
WORN nt bah ws bic kak hikes 910 ends 


TOTAL 3 2,170 ends 


CLOTH B 


Black a ..-+. 174 ends 
a RPE, - o0ked 244 ends 
a. Jee <e ; 926 ends 
TI Sabecbiws< : ain 822 ends 
TOTAL aie a ag eee 2.166 ends 


With the facts in hand regarding the number of ends, 
lengths and colors needed for each order, it is only neces- 
sary to check up on our yarn and if on hand we are ready 
to proceed. 

Orders are immediately sent out to the ball warper as 
follows: 

Date, 3/18/28. Cloth A Pattern 

1 x 360 ends. Length olor: Dark Blue 

1 x 450 ends. Length. olor: Light Blue 


1 x 450 ends. Length ‘olor: Light Blue 
Lease every 500 yards. 


— 


Date, 3/18/28 Cloth B Pattern 
1 x 174 ends re Color: Black 

1 x 244 ends. Length........ Color: Tan 

1 x 463 ends. Length...... o- Color: Blue 

1 x 463 ends. Length........ Color: Blue 

Lease every 500 yards. 


After being made, these balls are weighed, checked up, 
and then sent to the dyehouse. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, to have an open account for all chains, besides the 
book account. This open account should consist of a sep- 
arate sheet for each lot of deliveries, showing when ball 
warps were sent to the dyehouse and the return. With hun- 
dreds of bal] warps going out and coming in, the open ac- 
count with a checking system to cover the date when ship- 
ped, when returned and when taken for beaming, will over- 
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come any confusion which might occur. 

Just as soon as is convenient, the yarn being ready, ord- 
ers are made out for warping the white yarn. 

Cloth A pattern ealls for 910 ends warped as follows: 


1 x 455 ends. Length. 
2x 455 ends. Length.... 


Cloth B pattern calls for 848 ends warped as follows: 


1 x 411 ends. Length. 
1 x 411 ends. Length........ ‘ 
Upon the return of the colored chains from the dye- 


house. Cloth A pattern are beamed as sent out, viz: 


360 ends. Color: Dark Blue. 
450 ends. Color: Light Blue. 
450 ends. Color: Light Blue. 


each on a separate beam, of course. 

Coming to Cloth B pattern we must decide whether ad- 
visable to beam the 174 ends of Black, and 244 ends of Tan 
together in indent,or separately. As the cost of beaming 
is usually high anyway, the old axiom of never striping on 
the beamer unless to advantage is adhered to and so our 
beaming will be done as sent out. 


On 40-inch loom beam. 
On Beamer Beam. 

On regular 54-inch section beam. 463 ends. Blue. 
On regular 54-inch section beam. 463 ends. Blue. 


Here is the place where the difference of opinion arises. 
One man will prefer to beam the 174 ends of black and the 
244 ends of tan indent on the same beam. If time permits 
all right, it is usually better for the slasher man to have 
each color separate in dealing with mixed stripes. 


174 ends. Black. 
244 ends. Tan. 





Assuming the beaming and warping are finished, and 
the sets are ready to be slashed, we find Cloth A set made 


up as follows: 


1 beam Light Blue ESP ees 450 ends 
1 beam Dark Blue-. . 360 ends 
1 beam Light Blue ... va a 450 ends 
1 beam White a : oak 455 ends 
I beam White ware ; oy .. 455 ends 


2170 ends 

Of the many different ways to arrange the beams in the 
slasher creel, the simplest is usually preferable,so they will 
be arranged as I have shown in Fig. 1. Running in this 
way, with the light blue on top of the white yarn, the 360 
ends of the Dark Blue placed in the back end of the creel 
and running up and over a roll, meeting the other Light 
Blue and white yarn at the size box. 

Slashermen’s ideas differ at this point. Some men strike 
a web-drawer’s comb at or near the front of No. 1 beam, 


« 


taking in all the yarn. In my opinion, the better way is to 


put a comb on the 360 ends of Dark Blue and let the Light 
Blue and White ride, with a string between the Light Blue 
and White so they can be separated when they arrive in 
front of the slasher where the pattern is to be “counted in’’. 

With the strings all in to separate each shade of yarn, 
the size rolls are lifted to allow the comb to pass through, 
the slasher is then run a short distance before putting them 
down again. The size of course has been allowed to run out 
long before these operations have been commenced. 

With the yarn run through to the front and the comb 
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he stated 


HE close of the fiscal year found the mill 
agent in an irritable mood. Much equipment 
needed replacement, particularly in view of the 


increasing competition. 


Spool expense bulked large. A veteran overseer 
informed him that the coming year would see an 
equal number discarded because heads broke and 
splintered. That also meant the waste of costly 


yarn. 


HIS DESK 






“What do you recommend?” was the perplexed 
question. “This replacement expense must be 
stopped. We can’t afford to throw away good 
yarn, either.” The overseer’s reply represented 
good judgment. “Equip with Lestershires. They 
will not have to be replaced. That's why,” he 
stated, as he banged a Lestershire Spool on the 
desk. “A Lestershire Spool head never cracks or 


splinters.” 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


New York Office 
7 E. 42nd Street 





146 Baldwin St., Johnson City, N. Y. 


Southern Office 
519 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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TEXTILE SUPPLY COMPANY 


695 Glenn Street, S. W., Atlanta, Ga. 





Newest Link in the 
McLeod Chain 


ees announces the opening of a new 
Textile Supply House at 695 Glenn Street, 
S. W., Atlanta, Ga., to serve the textile mills in 
Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee. 






















Housed in its own new building, modernly 
equipped, this firm is prepared to serve the textile 
mills most efficiently. 


The tremendous purchasing power of the McLeod 
Group enables it to get many advantages favor- 
able to buyers of mill supplies. 


Large and Complete Stocks 


Quick and Satisfactory Service 
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Atlanta Textile Supply Co. 
Atlanta, Ga. 





Greenville Textile Supply Co. 
Greenville, S. C. 





Spartanburg Mill Supply Co. 
Spartanburg, S. C. 





Odell Mill Supply Co. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


The McLeod Mill Supply Companies 


Largest Distributors of Textile Mill Supplies in the United States 
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holding the 360 Dark Blue ends at about reaching distance 


Light Blue and White yarn, and we are ready to count in 


comb as follows: 


NE csi wri h-4. 08 aes Wate ..360 ends.. Dark Blue 
Middle ..... Serer f. . oe Light Blue 
Bottom ..... ct tee vee eS. — White 


sequently the slasherman is given a draft like this: 
CLOTH A PATTERN 


Dark Blue 2 2 360 
Light Blue 5 4 900 
White 6 4 10 to balance 910 


90 times 2170 ends 
862 dents in reed. 
With the use of drop wires, a clean finished job can be 


made. They can be used in the following manner: 








6 





4 2 6 4 2 


One drop wire slipped in either side of the two ends 
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FIG. 2 
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of Dark Blue. Drop wire supported by wire across the 
machine. Some few stick to what is termed slatting in 
handling striped work, but this method finds little favor in 
the fine goods mill. 


With the use of a double-toothed comb, we have 
twice as many dents to work with, there is no need for slat- 
ting or drop wires either, the reed being fine enough to han 
dle the stripes whatever they are. The fact is that so many 
mills are equipped with zig-zag combs of 500 to 600 dents, 
we have laid these patterns out presuming that is the 
equipment when Cloth A and B would be woven. 

With the counting done, rods to separate each sheet in 
place, machines running and a beam ready to doff, a string 
is inserted between the dark blue, and other colors for the 
benefit of the web drawer. If considered necessary, one can 
be put in between the white yarn and the light blue also. 
After these are run down onto the beam and a sticky tape 
put on, the beam can be doffed. 

In the case of Cloth B patterns, if we had beamed the 
174 ends of black and 244 ends of tan on one beam, in 









some ways it would be an easier appearing combination in 
the slasher, but we have noted some of the reasons for not 
doing so, and so we find the Cloth B set ready for the 
slasher laid out as follows: 





1 Beam Black .. 174 ends 
1 Beam Tan 244 ends 
1 Beam Blue 463 ends 
1 Beam Blue Per 463 ends 
1 Beam White 411 ends 
1 


Beam White 411 ends 
} 2166 ends 
Here again, a difference of opinion would arise between 
the twenty men as to the best way to arrange the beams 
in the slasher creel. But the experienced slasher man does 
not hesitate; any one of a dozen different ways will give 
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from where we are going to count the yarn into the expan- 
sion reed, a rod is run through the string that separates the 


Cloth A pattern, with the yarn laying in the expansion 


We are supposing this is to go on possibly a 36-, 40-, or 
42-inch beam, and our comb is a zig-zag of 500 dents. Con- 







































Is Your Shading Spotty? 


INDOWS that are plastered with pieces 

of wrapping paper are sure barometers 

of working conditions. And they will indicate 

to you one reason for inefficiency, spoilage and 
discontent. 

Wrapping paper 

might give your 

workers relief from 
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him practically the same results. Either of those shown in 
Fig. 2 and Fig. 3 is the one he will choose for this set: 
Running this fashion will bring the colors to the front 


in this wise: 


Top 174 Black — 
Next 244 Tan —_ 
Next 926 Blue _ 
Bottom 822 White 


A string is inserted between the tan and black and a 
web-drawers comb stuck into both colors with a cap tied 
onto it. Another string is put in between No. 3 and a beam. 
With the size rolls raised the machine is started up and run 
until the comb has passed under the rolls. If done correct- 
ly, the web-drawer comb holding the tan and black yarn and 
the dividing string are even with the dividing string between 
the blue and white yarn. In the meantime, all the other 
strings are being put into their proper places, the rolls 
dropped, and we proceed to the front of the machine upon 
the arrival of the web-drawer comb and the dividing strings. 
Splitting rods are inserted between the tan and black and 
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the blue and white yarns, and after thin wooden rods are 
put in between the different colors we are ready to pro- 
ceed with Cloth B pattern. 

Presuming this is to be run on the same width beam as 
Cloth A, this pattern can be laid out six in a dent. 





























Black | 4 2 2 2 | 4 \| 174 
— tt . = aa Se ee 2232 ~ iT 244 
Blue ile ~ 86462426463. > 2, nn Oe 
White |7.6.7._ +. Fai aiiar aig oi 48: S420 1. 32 
: 7 Were a een a 7) a Tl 2166 

17x = 2108 

58 

21866 Total 


Upon finishing the “counting in,’ this being a pattern 
with mixed stripes, we are ready for drop wires or slatting 
if it is thought necessary. Not so many of the mills today 
are using these methods which add greatly to the advant- 
ages of the weaver. Even patterns such as Cloth B with 
mixed stripes, are simply run through in about the manner 
described, the slasher man inserting three strings, one be- 
tween each color, and leaving the rest up to the web-drawer 
and weaver. 

If drop wires are used, the mixed stripes can be separat- 
ed anyway desired, even that part of the pattern calling 
for one blue and one white can be handled. Using the 
drops is like anything else, until men become accustomed to 
their use, they will be some little time inserting them, but it 
is only the pay question that stands in the way of their 
being in general use in many of our factories today. 

In conclusion, I might say that dealing with questions of 
this kind, while presumably helpful to some, they are very 
unsatisfactory to handle, from the writer’s viewpoint. Some 
few will have their pet theory of handling pattern work on 
the slasher. Each and all of us have ideas of our own. 

In “laying out” for these two patterns there are many 
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different ways of handling them. Each one might have 
some singularly good feature which might have an appeal to 
the originator, but years of experience has taught “old- 
timer’ that the simplest way is usually the most advan- 
tageous for all concerned. My contention is, that there 
isn’t any mystery with anything we have to deal with in 
the cotton mills. It’s just plain Horse Sense! 


S. T. H. (Mass.) 





Urges Better Equipment. 
Eprtor Corton : 

Concerning better equipment, an important beginning 
is to open cotton at least twenty-four hours in advance of 
using. This can best be accomplished when sufficient space 
is available. The ties should be removed from the bales, 
the cotton pulled apart and mixed by hand in lots from 
fifteen to twenty bales. After twenty-four hours, it should 
be put through vertical openers. This machine should be 
equipped with bale breaker, vertical opener and screen 
section and then the cotton is conveyed to the picker room. 
The pickers should be equipped with three-blade carding 
beaters, running on ball bearings. The fan, eveners and 
apron should also be equipped with ball bearings to assure 
eveners and light running. 

Lap split preventors should also be a part of a pick- 
er’s equipment. 

Light carding is more profitable in order to assure 
cleaner yarns. The clothing also lasts longer when card- 
ing a light sliver. There is a well known device that is a 
waste saver, to be used on cards after stripping. There 
are always several yards of light sliver that usually goes 
to waste or makes very light card sliver. This particular 
device automatically speeds up the feed roll after the card 
has been stripped. When the ecard is full again, it auto- 
matically reduces back to its normal speed. 

The drawing should be jam up in every respect. Old 
type drawing with leather top rolls, worn trumpets, steel 
rolls bottoming from wear, should be discarded or replaced 
with new rolls, stands and trumpets. 

The slubbers, intermediates and fly frames should be of 
the latest type in order to get advantage of more producing 
spindles, or old type frames put in first-class shape in every 
respect and lengthened out to compare with improved frames 
now on the market. Longer type roving frames produce 
much larger production per frame at a much smaller cost. 

Spinning should be of tape driven spindle type, as this 
assures a more uniform twist at a greater rate of speed. 
Wide gauge and filling wind will inerease production per 
spindle 10 per cent and will also decrease waste at the 
spooling by less tangled yarn and will also save time in 
untangling. The size of rings would depend on the counts 
being spun, but just as large rings as possible should al- 
ways be used: Example: 30s warp yarn spun on 1%- 
inch No. 1 flange rings With filling wind will produce 
10 per cent more yarn than the. same yarn being spun on 
154-inch No. 2 flange rings warp wind. The increase over 
the foregoing would be 12 r.p.m. roll speed and 40 min- 
utes longer between doffs. This is a proven fact in a 
mill of over 100,000 spindles, located in the South. 

On spooling, just as large spools as possible should be 
used, taking into consideration the spindle gauge, the 
counts and ply to be spooled, also the warper creel should 
be taken into consideration as to length of spools be- 
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The yarn of course, goes to the spoolers 
filling 


tween heads. 
filling wound. There are several good 
spooling devices on the market. 

As to warpers, very little can be said, except that all 


winding 


the bearings should be either ball or roller type and 
equipped with positive expansion combs and automatic 
lint cleaning device. The same would also apply to the 
slasher, as to the bearings, in order to relieve the yarn 
of all the strain possible while in process. 

There are some few mills running in the South, of 
the writer’s personal knowledge, that are operating looms 
These mills are wasting enough money 
every five years to pay for a full equipment of the latest 
type looms. The loss of production and the large amount 
of seconds, together with a large supply bill and labor 
turn-over resulting from the use of such old type looms, 
southern 


over 25 years old. 


would represent a handsome dividend. Some 
mills are too stingy with building space, crowded machinery 
without ample working and parking space for surplus 
stock is very expensive as well as a handicap to production 
and quantity produced. In order 
and drive shafts should be equipped with ball or roller bear- 
ings throughout the plant. 
drives save belting, loss of production and power. 


I believe in better equipment. 


to save power, all line 


Individual and small group 


L. B. (Tenn.) 


A New Angle on “Tension”. 


Epitor Corton: 


You know, I used to think that some people had to 
have their heads shot off before they could see some things, 
especially about tensions on a roving frame, and I used to 
quarrel and raise sand when trying to keep our men watch- 
ing their tensions; even then, I didn’t know, and was wait- 
ing for someone to shoot my own head off. 

One day I got off to myself and began studying “ten- 
sions;” my thoughts ran back to the musician tuning his 
stringed instrument. All strings have to be in accord, one 
in tune with another. I found to get the best tensions on a 
frame I must have it in myself; I must know when I am 
“fn tune” or at the proper tension. A fractious man ean 
hardly tune a roving frame to its proper tension any more 
than a fractious man can successfully tune a musical in 
strument. 

The tension of the overseer has a lot to do with his man- 
agement of his room; the tension at which he is holding 
himself usually influences the operatives in his department ; 
if it is even “tension,” then even 
department. This is assuming that the stock in process is 
evenly prepared, and the mechanism of the frames is about 
all there is to consider in tuning up. 


“tension” prevails in his 


Tensions which are too slack are just as dangerous as 
those that are too tight. Take a man’s business, if he is 
too slack in his business, it means that his tensions are 
slack, or vice versa. He’s losing ground. The same holds 
true if he is unreasonably tight in his tensions in his busi- 
ness; being so, he will offend the trade, ete. 

Tensions on a belt, if too tight, are dangerous; like- 
wise, if too slack. So it’s as Jeff says to Mutt: “For the 
love of Mike, be reasonable.” 

T. A. Di (GA) 
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WHY BUY OIL 
AND THEN THROW IT AWAY? 


What would you think of the man who 
does that? 


we ° ’° 
He is crazy’ you would say. 
more money than sense. 


‘*He has 


Yet that is exactly what is happening 
every day in a great many plants. They 
buy oil, put it on bearings, and it immedi- 
ately runs out onto the floor, onto the ma- 
chine or on the product, or evaporates. 
The oil is virtually “thrown away.” 


—use Houghton’s Ab- 


The solution is- 


sorbed Oils. 
Why? 
Because they STAY put. 


We have made extensive and intensive 
investigations and experiments on bearing 
lubrication and our Absorbed Oils are the 
result. Two oils in one. One of the oils 
furnishes film strength. The other fur- 
nishes slipperiness. They lubricate with a 
minimum of waste. 


After you have given Houghton’s Ab- 
sorbed Oils a fair test you will find that they 
not only stay PUT, but they stay BOUGHT. 


Write for complete information which | 
will be furnished gladly. Or, have a 
Houghton Man call to tell you about it. 


a 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


SINCE 1865 


P. O. Box 6913 North Philadelphia, Pa. 
AND ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
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BOBBINS & SHUTTLES 
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Telegrams 
N ugget 
Liverpool 


Awarded 
68 Gold Medals and Diplomas 
8 Grands Prix 


CARDROOM TUBES, 
RING BOBBINS, 
WINDING BOBBINS 

PIRNS, &c., &c. 


bee eit Mahees cn the Vorb. 
o 


WILSON BROS. BOBBIN CO., Ltd. 
& at Todmorden GARSTON LIVERPOOL, 


Codes: A.B.C., A.1, & MARCONI ENGLAND ; 


Tele egri ams . NUGGET, LIVERPOOL 


AGENTS: LEIGH AND BUTLER, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 











































The Man for The Job. 


Epitor Corton : 

[ notice that the question concerning the man for the 
job, has come up again. Being a reader of Corton, and 
having worked up from the bottom in the mill, I have been 
thinking for a long time of writing in and giving my opin- 
ion regarding the subject. 

If we are going outside of the mill to get men to put 
over our own men who have worked up from the bottom, 
with an experience of fifteen or twenty years; men who 
have burned the midnight oil in their search for knowledge; 
men who have been faithful through all the years, what 
incentive is it to the boys who have grown up in the 
game? Such a man will say: 

“Tt’s no use. I haven’t a chance,” and will not spend 
his time studying and trying to fit himself for something 
higher, because he knows that the student is going to be 
pushed up ahead of him. Can you blame him? I think 
not. Who wants to spend fifteen years in a hard labor try- 
ing to climb the ladder of suecess when a young man 21 
or 22 years old, one who knows nothing about handling 
help and holding them and making them know their place 
and teaching them to give an honest day’s work for san 
honest day’s pay, has the preference when there is an 
opening ? 

How many students, who have never had practical ex- 
perience on the inside of the mill in handling help; who 
have not worked along side of the mill boys and girls, 
studying their problems and entering into their daily dif 
ficulties and daily struggles for a higher foothold on th 
ladder of success, can come into the mill and make a go of 
it? Such a man will have a hard time “understanding all 
he knows about it,” you can bet your life, 

The help in the mill is the making of the overseer, and 
the overseer has to be able to lead them and has to know 
how to handle them. Who gets production? Who gets 
seconds? Who makes waste? Who makes the supply bill 
go up? The overseer does the thinking and planning, but 
it is the people who do the work, and if the overseer is not 
competent to handle them, look out! there will be trouble. 

Don’t misunderstand me. I think that education is the 
greatest thing a man can have, and wish that I had a 
textile school education, along with my practical training. 
but I haven’t, however, I am still trying to climb. 

[ will say that it takes more than eight months to handle 
the position of overseer, much less run a mill. I think 
that “T.O.M.(Miss)” is right. 

S. E. L. (Texas). 


Bulletin on Renewable Fuses. 

Trico Fuse Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis., has issued a new 
Bulletin 206-B describing Trico ‘powder-packed” renew 
able fuses. It contains interesting enginering data and 
tests on overload time-lag and watt loss saving. Copies are 


available upon request. 


Take Control of Hoist Division. 


The Columbus McKinnon Chain Co., Tonawanda, N. Y.., 
have aequired control of the hoist division of The Chisholn 
Moore Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. The general sales o! 
fices and factory will continue to operate in the same loca 


tien, Cleveland, Ohio, under the same name as in the past. 
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Canvas baskets, 
trucks, 
and hampers 


designed for 
the textile 


industry 


VA 


Rockweave Mills has produced a 
complete line of canvas containers 
for the especial requirements of the 
textile industry. Included are bas- 
kets for general conveying or storing 
of materials, special doff trucks and 
doff baskets, special steaming baskets 
with brass eyelets for use in the con- 
ditioning room, special roving trucks 
for the handling of the heavier spools 


and bobbins from the roving frame. 


All are remarkably well construct- 
ed for lightness and strength. All are 
covered with No. | Triumph Duck 
made by Callaway Mills, associated 
with Rockweave Mills. Accessories, 
such as casters, handles, hinges, and 
eyelets are of high quality and are 
installed to give lasting and satisfy- 


ing service. 


Dimensions and prices will be fur- 
nished at your request either by us or 
our representatives. If unusual sizes 
or shapes are desired Roekweave 
Mills can meet your specifications 


with economy and promptness. 


_ROCKWEAVE MILLS 


Canvas Products Department 
DIVISION OF CALLAWAY MILLS 
LA GRANGE, GA 
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W. D. Anderson’s Address. 
(Continued from page 798.) 


“Not the least important factor that has contributed to 
this over-production of textiles is the thing of which we 
are proudest as a nation, and because of which we are the 
envy of the world. I refer to the efficiency we have de- 
veloped in our shops. 

“T suggest that we face the facts squarely and fear 
lessly. 

“My own idea of a remedy that will at once be effiea- 
cious, will be easiest to apply, will cost less and produce 
the minimum of shock to the industry, is to quit operating 
our mills at night. 

“I think I can probably diseuss this question without 
giving offense to any, because of the fact that the corpora- 
tion with which I am associated has earricd on night opera- 
tions for many years, and still does. So 1 am not approach- 
ing this proposition from a holier than thou attitude. I 
am trying to approach the matter from the standpoint of 
one who has the accumulations of a life invested in cotton 
mill securities, and who intends to spend the balance of his 
days in attempting to operate a cotton mi!l so that those 
who own it may obtain a fair return on their investment, 
and su that those who labor in it may oblain an adequate 
return for their investment of time and effort in a living 
wage, and be able to have a home life that will contribute 
to greater joy in living and a finer type of citizenship for 
the generations to come. 

“Various arguments have been advanced in favor of 
night operation of cotton mills. 

“The most common one is the statement that the mill in 
question is equipped to operate at night and, therefore, has 
as much right to operate day and night as another mill has 
to operate in the day. 

“Another is that to do so is a step forward in efficiency, 
in that the overhead is spread over more goods, and greater 
returns are realized on the invested capital. 

“Another was advanced by Mr. Law in his recent Phila- 
delphia address, when he said that with day operation it 
was not possible for a cotton mill to turn its invested capi- 
tal more than once a year, that no industry could survive 
on such a turn-over of capital, and that day and night oper- 
ation of mills was, therefore, an economic necessity. 

“I do not think that any of these reasons, or any ampli- 
fications of them, are controlling. Certainly, their applica- 
tion must be modified to meet conditions that do not stand 
four-square with the theories on which these reasons are 
based. 

“To say that a mill should run at night because it is 
equipped to do so, is merely another way of saying that 
some extra houses have been put together, probably during 
the war, and maybe amortized or written off in settlement 
of war contracts, and that it is now proposed to continue 
to double the production of the plant as it was originally 
projected. It implies a determination to do this even 
though this extra production is demoralizing the mill’s own 
market and that of a neighbor who has contented himself 
with daylight operations, either because he does not con- 
sider night running to be sound economics, or because he 
opposes it in principle. Would it be too extreme to say 
that we night runners are little better than high-class boot- 
leggers of cotton goods? 
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“That night operations reduce costs is a debatable ques- 
tion. On the face of it, it looks as though costs should be 
reduced by night running, although I recently saw the pub- 
lished statement of a firm of efficiency engineers covering 
this question and their figures indicated very little saving 
in first cost. When you put over against any possible sav- 
ing that can be figured in first cost, the effect of the extra 
quantity of goods on an already demoralized market, I am 
convinced that the profits resulting from day and night 
operations are not as large as they would be if all mills ran 
in the daytime only. 

“While I have great respect for any opinion Mr. Law 
would have on any subject, | am unable to follow his argu- 
ment through. In fact, I think he approaches the propo- 
sition from the wrong end. I assert that it is sound to say 
that any industry that is as fundamental to the economic 
life of any country as is ours, should be able to make a fair 
earning, is entitled to a fair return on its investment, when 
operated in a perfectly normal way like other lines of busi- 
ness are conducted. Moreover, some hasty investigation 
shows that there are other fundamental industries, such as 
steel, rubber, tobacco, electrical machinery, and possibly 
others, that exhibit examples of striking successes, when, in 
the matter of turn-over of invested capital, they are no 
better off, if as well off as we are. 

“T suggest we should quit night operation of cotton 
mills for two very good reasons: 

“Ist—I doubt the wisdom of having an appreciable per- 
centage ef the population of any community work con- 
tinuously at night. The night hours are not the normal 
period of labor for human beings. I am disposed to think 
that for people in large numbers to work continuously at 
night is going counter to the laws of nature. I am quite 
sure that it is not best for the human race that women 
and girls—the mothers of the race—should work through- 
out the night. It may be that the present development of 
our civilization seems to require some night work—on rail- 
roads, in hospitals, in the operation of the telephone and 
the telegraph, for examples. If there be a justification for 
continuous night work in these lines, I do not believe that 
we can say that the necessities exist in the case of cotton 
mills, If we dismiss any other phase of the question, and 
consider the poor opportunities for sleep in the daytime for 
those who work at night, particularly in the summer, I think 
all of us would agree that continuous night work is nut 
conducive to good health and does not make for that rea- 
sonable measure of comfort and happiness that is the jus: 
due of all. I am not attempting to dogmatize at this poirt, 
for when we attempt a discussion of this question we will be 
walking a way that is uncharted by the signboards of prev- 
ious experiences. There is, however, a field for thougi:: 
here that should engage the most earnest consideration of 
all who have a real interest in humanity. So I leave these 
suggestions for your thoughtful examination. 


“2nd—I am sure that in the present state of our industry 
and of business conditions generally, it is economically u:- 
sound to operate cotton spindles at night. I believe it is 
an unsound practice, except in cases and times of emerg- 
ency. 

“This suggestion is something we can diseuss with more 
assurance than is the case with the first reason I named. 
Here we get on ground that is more familiar, and it is a 
thought we can take hold of with greater assurance. Fur 
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my part, I believe that the night operation of cotton mills 
is today the greatest contributing factor in the depression 
that confronts the textile industry. I believe that if it 
were in our power to close every cotton mill at night with 
the ending of the present week, within sixty days our 1n- 
dustry as a whole would be on a sound paying basis aud 
our future would be assured for a considerable period. 

“T fear that in promoting the night operation of mills 
here in the South, we have been greedily bartering our 
birthright for a questionable mess of pottage. 

“We of the South must solve this question for ourselves. 
This is our own country by right and inheritance. The 
rich opportunities are ours. I want to preserve all of these 
good things for our own people. If that be selfishness and 
pride, I am willing for any one to make the most of it. 
I repeat that we must solve this problem for ourselves. 
Our Yankee friends are pouring in here as fast as ever 
they can. If rumor and report are to be credited, about the 
only thing that is keeping any of them from moving down 
is lack of money with which to make the move. In some 
cases, the South is furnishing the money to finance the 
move, so great is our anxiety for an industrial development. 
I think you will find that in practically all cases the 
moving of mills from the East to the South has been made, 
probably voted and financed, on the proposition that they 
will operate day and night. Our friends up there speak of 
other advantages offered by our section, but I am convinced 
that the real reason that is moving them South is that the 
expect to operate their mills day and night. 

“IT claim that it would be better for our industry as 1 
whole, better for each of us individually, whatever our 
policy may have been in the past, that it would make for a 
greater stability of our market, that it would give perman- 
ency to our business and to the expectation of a reasonable 
return on our investment, if we would draw a line right 
here and now and put a stop to the night operations of mills 
in the South.” 


Industrial Relations. 


Concluding his remarks on night operation, Mr. Ander 
son turned to another important phase of the industry, that 
of industrial relations, declaring that the matter of the 
proper attitude of those who own the mill properties and 
manage them is “more fundamental than emotion, some- 
thing bigger, better and finer than philanthropy, something 
deeper than a show of interest in those who perform the 
manual tasks involved in plant operation.” 

Mr. Anderson ably traced the emergence of the South of 
post-Civil War days into an industrial community, and 
paid tribute to those pioneer leaders who laid the founda- 
tions for the industry as it exists today. Turning from this. 
he declared that neither these men nor those who manage 
the mills today “deserve to be attacked, harassed or em- 
barrassed in their efforts to solve the difficult problems 
confronting them.” This led him into a discussion of the 
“Appeal”, made recently and signed by Bishop Cannon 
and some 41 associates, directed to the cotton mill owners 
of the South. Mr. Anderson took up different matters 
discussed in the “Appeal”, commenting upon them in a 
very able and logical manner. The first matter he refer- 
red to was that of “child labor’, saying in part: 

Child Labor. 
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“Child labor in southern eotton mills has been such a 








When Position Contre 
Is IMPERATIVE 


HE power of the mighty ocean liner triumphs over 
raging winds and bounding waves. 


At the pier where she meets the most exacting limita 
tions to her every movement, her engines are useless and 


the small sturdy tug must nose the giant ship into het 
berth. 

It is an object lesson in the application of accurate scien- 
tific control to the government of great forces. 


Sylphon Automatic Temperature Control, practical and 
positive, in hundreds of mills and factories has proven 
itself an economic necessity. 

Careful experiments in various textile processes, whether 
or not chemical or mechanical operations were involved 
have shown this. Overwhelming evidence of convinced 
users substantiates that statement. 


Hy fe) No. 11 REGITHERM 


Is the most successful and de 
pendable contribution by science 
to the accurate control of tem- 
peratures in Weave Rooms, Work 
Rooms or Offices. It maintains a 
predetermined room temperature, 
regardless of outside weather va- 
riations, insures uniform quality 
of products, and eliminates trou- 
bles and delays. It does more,— 
it makes for the health, comfort 
and efficiency of human occu 
pants, and materially decreases 
the accident hazard. 
The Sylphon Regitherm is more reliable than any at 
tendant however intelligent he may be Originated by 
the Fulton Sylphon Company, it contains as its motor 
element, the genuine Sylphon Bellows, the most sensi 
tive, durable and flexible expansion unit known It has 
no delicate or complicated parts " 
A small key is used in making the adjustments and a 
dial on the instrument shows the range. : 
You set the dial—the Regitherm does the rest for years 
and years without care or trouble 


C 





We will be pleased to send complete details 
of Sylphon Room Temperature Control. Mail 
attached coupon or write if you prefer. 
A EAE SR ER NR 
THE FULTON SYLPHON COMPANY, KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


Dept. U 


Sales Offices: 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, 
Detroit, and all Principal cities 





Gentlemen j ; . 
Please send details of Syiphon Room Temperature Control 
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THE RECOMMENDED 
BEST 
FAST-TO- 
LIGHT 
DIRECT 


DYES 


for use alone or in com- 
bination for the pro- 
duction of a wide range 
of shades on cotton and 


The 
Ideal colors 
for MODE | 
SHADES 


eneiines. DYESTUFF 
CORPORATION 
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dead issue for so long that no one ought, at this late date, 
to resurrect the corpse, unless it be merely to head the pro- 
cession with it, for the sake of drawing power. Of course, 
the ery of child labor will always stir the sluggish imagina- 
tions of the public and arouse the sympathy of the sob- 
sisters, both male and female. 

“At the risk of threshing over old straw, I am going to 
take time to say a few words about this matter of child 
labor in southern cotton mills. * * * I doubt if the faets 
ever warranted the charge of child labor in the southern 
cotton mills, in anything like the extent indicated by the 
talk and mouth-foaming that has occurred during all of 
these years. Even in the days of the infaney of our in- 
dustry, I doubt if any large number of children of tender 
years were actually at work in the mills, although the pro- 
blem of the cotton mill family in those days was one of 
existence, and it is said that necessity knows no law. How- 
ever, I doubt if any child was ever put to work in a cotton 
a mill by its 


mill by its parents, or permitted to work i 
management, that had not been at harder work on the farm 
that had just been left behind. * * * 

“Some time about 1924, when a referendum on a child 
labor amendment to the laws of Massachusetts was under 


consideration, a committee headed by Alexander Lineol: 


an assistant attorney-general of Massachusetts, thought if 
necessary to issue a statement for the purpose of correct 
ing a misapprehension under which the people of that sec 
tion seemed to be laboring, concerning this matter. The 
statement said: 

“The impression seems to be prevalent that young chil- 
dren in large numbers are employed in southern cotton 
mills, under conditions which are harmful to their health 
and welfare, and that by reason of such employment the 
cotton mills of the South are able to compete with the cot 
ton mills of New England so successfully as to threateu 
the destruction of our cotton manufacturing industry. This 
impression is without any justification in fact.” 

Mr. Anderson here quoted authoritative figures showing 
that in 1920, there were only 431 children under the age ot 
14 years employed in cotton mills of the South; and furth 
er that, in fact, the number of children under 16 years of 
age, employed in gainful occupation, in non-agricultural! 
pursuits, was less in the South than in other sections. He 
continued: 

“When it comes to the matter of laws regulating the 
labor of children in factories or shops, all of our southern 
states are fully on a par in this respect with the laws gov- 
erning this matter in the eastern states where the cotton 
mill industry is carried on to any extent, and with whom 


* * 


we are so frequently compared. * If the southern mil! 


owners are to be written down as an avaricious lot, aad 
not be trusted either to keep the law or to be animated 
by any of the higher principles that should govern human 
relations, I will let our eritics into a seeret: Child labo: 
does not pay. The tendency of the thoughtful men in the 
industry is voluntarily to raise the age limit of the peo- 
ple they are willing to employ in their mills.” 
“Low Wage Standards.” 

Mr. Anderson next took up the “appeal” to improve waat 
is referred to as the “low wage standards”. He pointed ont 
that it would be difficult to tell just what wages should be 
paid, as a great many factors contribute to the settlement 


of what constitutes a fair wage for a given amount of work 
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VISCOLITE 


increases 


production 








The remarkable property of this siz- 
ing to add strength to yarns—to in- 
crease production by the elimination 
of warp breakage—has given it a 
permanent place in the manufacture 
of fabrics. 

A refined natural gum, Viscolite is 
sold as a heavy bodied jelly which 
keeps indefinitely. 


For Slasher Sizing of Cotton 
Yarns and Warps 


Viscolite added to star . tallow 

softener will increase the strength and 
flexibility of the yarn, reduce dusting 
iald down the fuzz and decrease thie 
breakage of medium, fine nd course 
yurns—thereby increasing production. 


For Skein Sizing or Warp Sizing 
of Artificial Silk Yarns 





Viscolite binds the filaments toget 
ind lays the fibre It decreases stop 
page, makes weaving more satisf ory 
and improves the quality of the 

Does not dull the lustre as do othe! 


sizings. Washes out we 


For Finishing Piece Goods 


Viseolite is excellent for uparting 
desirable, full yet soft feel to bleached 
ind dyed fabries, including damusks 
culicoes, lawns, batistes ices, INercel 
ized fabrics, rayon, et¢ and fine « 


ton goods of all kinds 


Viscolite dries to form strong, flex- 
ible film, which accounts largely for its de 
sirable sizing properties Write us for a 


sample of this film. You will find it of in 
terest. 


All shipments of Viscolite run uniforn Let 
us help you with your problems 


Wade n 
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Tolhurst Extractors bring to textile 


manufacturers the one method for ex- 
tracting that will not injure stock, yarn 
or fabric. There is a size and type Tolhurst 
suited to the individual production volume 
as well as to the product and process. Write 
for catalog or the service of a Tolhurst engineer. 
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in a designated industry. The wages of any workers, he 
said, are affected if not controlled by the conditions sur- 
rounding the industry. The first consideration to examine, 
he declared, is whether or not the industry can afford to 
pay higher wages, and “the present state of the textile in- 
dustry in the United States is a sufficient answer to any 
inquiry directed along this line of investigation.” Some 
feel, however, that “foreign cows have long horns”, sail 
Mr. Anderson, and the next step is to examine whether the 
southern wages are on a level paid mill workers in other 
sections of the country. In this connection, he showed that 
it is difficult to compare wages in New England and the 
South, for example; that a comparison between the week!y 
pay envelopes in the two sections is not adequate. He 
cited figures of the National Industrial Conference Board 
showing that the average weekly earnings of cotton mi!! 
operatives in the North, for the last two months in 1927, 
were $4.09 higher than those of southern operatives—but 
emphasized the statement that this data are for cash pay- 
ment only, not taking into consideration the value of suck 
wage equivalents as reduced or free house rent or other 
special services rendered by the company to employees. He 
quoted Stuart W. Cramer’s figures that on account of these 
wage equivalents offered by the mills of the South and uot 
by those of the East, the increased compensation of souti- 
ern mill operatives amounts to $4.36 per week, so that 
southern operatives are enjoying slightly higher earnings 
than are the employees in cotton mills in the North. 
Hours of Work. 

The hours of work, the length of the working week, is 
another difficult proposition that cannot be settled by de- 
cree or by a circular letter, said Mr. Anderson. ‘“The best 
that can be done will be the result of convention, the end of 
a logical trend. I know of no man or body of men who 
can say with any certainty what constitutes a week’s work, 
in point of hours. Never having limited my own hours of 
work, I confess my incompetence to properly settle the 
hours of work of anyone else. 

“T see that the newly formed Southern Industrial Coun- 
cil proposes to have working hours in southern industrie: 
cut down to nine per day and 54 per week, as a maximum. 
So far as the logic of the proposition is concerned, they 
might just as well have adopted the figure proposed by a 
leading exponent of union labor in a recent convention in 
my own city, when he suggested a 40-hour week. Al! 
such conclusions are merely relative to the individual re- 
actions and views of the proponent. I am unable to <ee 
how the Southern Industrial Council can say that 60 hours 
a week is too long for people to work, or that 55 hours 
a week is too long for people to work, and that 54 hours 
is all right. It is natural to conclude that they have not 
really thought very much about the proposition, that they 
have made no first-hand investigation of the wishes of the 
workers, but that they have probably read some of the re- 
ports of the labor bureaus of the government and have 
noted that in New England, with whom they are disposcd 
to compare us in a disparaging manner, have a 54-hour 
week in most of their states. 

“While it is always wise to profit by the experience of 
others and while I am willing to concede that we shouid 
imitate the creditable performance of others, I am not ia- 
clined to be a ‘copy eat’ blindly. We must not overlouk 
the fact that the textile industry in New England is hoary- 
headed with age and that they have arrived at their pres- 
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Practical Reasons 


why this new card cleaner has made a hit 


The following seven points account for 
the wide use of the Belger Continuous 
Card Cleaner. 
Bette ind more efficiently carded cotton. 
Increase in production—by eliminating stops 
for stripping 
Greater evenness of sl due to uninter 
rupted running of cart Eliminates that 
heaviness near end of run so prevalent in 
ordinary stripping 
4—Regain in waste—percentage of wi 
duced without being in the slightes 
mental to the finished product 


aste re 
t detri 


Saving in labor 
6—Saving in power s the cylinder clothing 
is never filled up the cards run much lighter 


ing 


meaning a sav 
Cleaner working conditions Eliminates all 
dust in the mill, as compared to stripping by 
hand with the standard brush 


Write for further information. 


The Belger 


Company, Inc. 
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through a slow development or a slow movement. I 
told that the time was when mills in that section ran 
hours per week, and that the reduction in weekly hours has 


gone on through successive steps over quite a period of 


time. At the same moment, I want to call your attention to 
the fact that our mill friends up there are leaving tas! 
section very rapidly, and that there was no thought of moy- 


ing South, and no actual movement to the South, until thes 


were so harassed by adverse legislation as to working hou: 
that 
the situation ra 


and other things they have deemed it wise to move 


away from ther than attempt to contend 


with it longer.’’ 


Mill Village Conditions. 


The final phase of the “Appeal” considered by Mr 
Anderson was the statement that the mill village has “gen- 
erally proved in recent years, however it may have been 
at first, to be unfavorable to education, to religion, and ut- 


derstanding and sympathy between the citizens of the mill 


village and those of the larger community.” 


Mr. 


term 


Ander 


“ul 


“This statement I challenge in toto,” said 


son, “unless one should wish to quibble over the 


derstanding and sympathy’ as it refers to the relations be- 


the 


number of 


tween mill population and the larger community. <A 


the preachers in Bishop Cannon’s church, who 


are actively engaged in work in mill villages, join me in 


challenging this statement. 
“The 
ill village 
that it 


ernment.’ 


the 


the best training ground for citizenship, 


thought is also advanced in the ‘Appeal’ that 


m ‘is not 
does not train residents for participation in gov 
later 


nounees the mill villages as 


In a communication, Bishop Cannon de 
idalistie’, and im 


nill 


mill owners 


‘essentially fei 


one of his communications speaks of the village as 


‘a kind of modern feudal system in which the 


do all the thinking and planning.’ From what I know 
about this matter, I cannot think that Bishop Cannon get 
those views from any first-hand knowledge and study of 
the proposition. 

“T agree with Mr. Fitzgerald when he said in a rece:t 


letter independeni 
or self 
they 
demoeracy, than 
he South.’ 

“T happen to have personal knowledge of three mill vii- 


‘I do not suppose there is a more 


people 


to me, 


asserting elass of anywhere, who know better 


what want, or who represent a more genuine type o! 


will be found among the mill villages of 


+ 


lages in our district where the mill employees, living in 


company-owned homes, operate the municipalities, electing 


their own mayor and aldermen, and running things as com- 


citizens in any other town that 


that 


pletely as they are run by 


Se | 


the mill 


I know do not believe these cases are unique 


Even where village is not an incorporated mutrt- 


cipality, they always compose a compact body of voters 


their support is eagerly soughi 


voted 


easy to be reached, and 


on every question being upon in the sub-division in 


which they live,and I believe that any mill owner, who at- 


tempted to dictate to his employees how they should vot 
m any question would probably be the very middle of 
bad fix and would never attempt such a thing more than 


onee, 











“While the mill village dweller may not own his home, 
his experience in that respect is not unique. If it takes 
home ownership to make citizenship, then we must deny 


that designation to a very large proportion of the popula 


tion of the United States. 
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THE JOHNSON WARP-SIZING MACHINE 


Fully Covered by Patents 


USED BY THE WORLD'S LEADERS IN THE TRADE 
Built by 


CHARLES B. JOHNSON .. 10 Ramapo Ave. .. Paterson, N. J. 


British Representative Send for Southern Representatiwe 
TEXTILE ACCESSORIES LIMITED Ci ] G. G. SLAUGHTER 
Manchester, England cular Charlotte, N. C. 
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“In the industrial development of the South, both that 
of the past and what we hope to have in the future, the 
mill village isa fact and not a theory. It is out of reason 
to talk about abolishing it, or merging it, 
If anyone wants to be of real help in connec- 


whatever that 
may mean. 
tion with this matter, let him assist us to make our mill 
villages better and finer than they are, and let him assist 
us, as an industry, to bring the standard of the poorest 
No one would 
I know 


mill village up to the standard of the best. 
contend that the mill village is an ideal condition. 
of no ideal conditions in human relationships. I do 
contend that the conditions, in all respects, in the mil! 
village, are better than the conditions surrounding the 
lives of the average family of moderate income, located 
elsewhere.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Anderson said, he intended making 
an appeal himself. “I do not contend—and I am sure that 
none of us contends—that our industry is invulnerable,” he 
said. “I will admit that none of us have done everything 
we could do to eliminate all grounds for criticism, I cer 
tainly will not claim that there is nothing lacking in che 
interest we take in the happiness and welfare of those who 
are associated with us. None of our villages is what it 
ought to be. Some are worse than others, and there 
hardly one that could be pointed to as being ideal. Ii 
may be that there are some mill owners who have no rea’ 
interest in their employees, except for what they can get 
out of them. If it be true that there is any appreciable 
number of mill workers who have such a feeling toward 
their employers, then all of us must bear some responsibil ty 
for such a condition. All of us owe something to the ‘i- 
dustry in which we are engaged.” 

Mr. Anderson urged his fellow manufacturers to de- 
termine to take a deeper interest in the welfare of the op- 
eratives; to promote and improve the already happy and 
cordial relations that exist between the mill owners and 
workers. 

Suggests Department of Industrial Relations. 

“Let us go a step further than this,’ he proposed. “Let 
us determine that we will not be content with an interest in 
our own individual problems and contacts, but that we will 
agree to assist in promoting throughout our industry the 
things for which we profess to stand. To that end, I pro- 
pose that this Association establish a Department of Indus- 
trial Relations, attached to the office of the Secretary, and 
supply that Department with a sufficient number of capable 
men or women, or both, who, under the guidance and diree- 
tion of the officers of this Association and the Board of 
Government, will seek to promote throughout the entire in 
dustry the very best things for which the best men in the 
industry stand, and which they are practicing in the daily 
conduct of their business, and in its relation to their em- 
ployees. I dare say that there is hardly a one of us wh 
would not welcome the help and assistance of such a De- 
partment. I believe that if we will establish this Depari- 
ment, and are happy in the selection of its personnel, tha! 
we will soon begin to see definite progress made in all 
matters that call for improvement.” In conclusion, Mr 
Anderson emphasized that, “Most of us here can manage 
to rub through whatever comes. The time is not long f»: 
many of us. But some of us have sons, some of us have 
grandsons, if not we have an organization of young mer 
we have been training to take our places, to carry on as we 
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lay down the burden. Our interest in making the industry 
safe for them is greater than it is in making our own ta:ka 
easier. It should be so, and if you will accept the call of 


action and service as a sacrament, and the sacrifices en- 
tailed as a joy, I would ask no one to underwrite the r-- 


sult.” 


The Banquet. 


The annual banquet of the Association was held on 
Thursday evening at 7:30 o’clock, with President Harris as 
toastmaster. There was musical entertainment interspersed 
between courses. Following the dinner the toastmaster prc- 
sented a number of distinguished guests, including Presi- 
dent Hines of the Institute; John E. 


Cotton Textile Merchants of 


Rousmaniere, repre- 
sentating the Association of 
New York; the presidents of several of the state manu- 
and E. 
Col. G. Edward Buxton, president of the National Associa- 
Edward T. Pickard, chief 


textile division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 


facturers’ associations ; Kent Swift, representing 


tion of Cotton Manufacturers. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, in the absence oi 
Dr. Julius Klein, director of the Bureau, who was schedu‘ed 
on the convention program, spoke briefly with regard to 
foreign trade. The entertainment feature of the banquet 
was an address by Captain Patrick Irving O’Hay, called a 
Cobb. The Captain 
delighted the audience with an account of his various ad- 


“Connoisseur of Wars”, by Irvin S. 


ventures. 


The Saturday Morning Session. 


The Saturday morning session was called to order at 
10:00 o’clock by President Harris. 
educational director of the Pacolet Mfg. Co., spoke on “Set- 


Miss Katherine Dozier, 
ting Up Standards”, presenting splendidly an account of 
transformed conditions of a mountain family which tad 
moved into a mill village. Dr. Marjorie Potwin, community 
director, Saxon Mills,, Spartanburg, 8S. C., next spoke ou 


’ 


“Societal Engineering”. Miss Potwin’s remarks appear in 


part on page 804 of this issue. Following these addresses, 
a motion by Mr. Anderson that they be printed and dis- 


tributed to the membership was unanimously carried. 


The association next went into business session, and the 
reports of committees were read. These included the re- 
ports of the cotton committee, by E. C. Dwelle; traffie com- 
mittee, by George W. Forrester; legislative committee, by 
George S. Harris; 


and nominations committee, by B. B. Gossett. 


resolutions committee, by John A. Law; 

The officers 
named previously were elected, with V. M. Montgomery 
named as the association’s representative in the National 
Council, and the following members elected to the Board cf 
Government: Robert Lassister, A. H. Bahnson, A. M. 
Fairley, Geo. M. Wright, T. M. Marchant, W. D. Ander- 
son, and E. W. Swift. W. M. MeLaurine was re-elected 
secretary-treasurer. The president’s medal was presenied 
to Mr. Harris by Past-President W. J. Vereen. With the 
new president, Mr. Fitzgerald, in the chair, after severa! 
announcements, the session was adjourned. The econelud- 
ing feature of entertainment was a buffet luncheon served 
at the Commonwealth Club. 

It is fully believed that as a whole the convention will 
stand as a distinct movement toward the development of 
the industry along constructive business, sociological and 
economic lines, and that much impetus was given to pro- 


gressive improvements. 
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HT 
Resolutions. 


Among the resolutions adopted at the Richmond meeting 
was one urging the adoption of southern delivery contract 
points for cotton; one commending the purchase of cottor: 
on net weight, and another urging that all sales after Au- 
gust be based on the new standards for grade and staple. 
Another, covering farm relief, urged that any program in 
this direction include cotton yarn and cloth as material 
made from farm products. Another endorsed the Cotton- 


Textile Institute. A special resolution of regret and 

sympathy upon the death of Fuller E. Callaway, as well as 

another upon the loss of other members of the Association, 

was adopted by a rising vote. 

MUOLLINAOAUUAUTAAAUEAUTALUUG UU 
$1,000 Prizes Offered by Georgia Association. 

The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia have 
announced that prizes amounting to $1,000 will be award- 
ed for the best and most practical suggestions for increas- 
ing the use of cotton yarns and fabrics. These prizes will 
be divided into one first prize of $500, and ten additional 
prizes of fifty dollars each. The contest is open to every 
man, woman, boy and girl residing within the boundary 
limits of the State of Georgia. The contest will close on 
August 15th. All suggestions or inquiries should be sub- 
mitted to Theo. M. Forbes, secretary, 919 Atlanta Trust 
Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. The judges in the contest will 
be: W. M. MeLaurine, secretary-treasurer, American Cot- 
ton Manufacturers Association, Charlotte, N. C.; E. T. 
Pickard, chief, textile division, Bureau of Foreign & Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington, D. C.; and Louise M. Stan- 
ley, director, Bureau of Home Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
pose the Association’s New Uses Committee, under whose 


The following men com- 


auspices the contest is being held: 

Cason J. Callaway, LaGrange, Chairman: W. D. 
con; W. H. Hightower, Thomaston; J. H. Cheatham, Griffin: Geo. 
H. Lanier, West Point; W. J. Vereen, Moultrie; W. N. Banks, 
Grantville; S. A. Fortson, Augusta; P. E. Glenn, Atlanta; D. A. 
Jewell, Jr., Chickamauga; and Geo. P. Swift, Columbus. 


Anderson, Ma- 


Carrier Unit Air Conditioner. 


Carrier Engineering Corp., Newark, N. J., have devei- 
oped an interesting portable air conditioner, concerning 
which descriptive booklet is available upon application t> 
the company. This new unit occupies less than half the 
floor space of an office desk, and may be moved from oae 
place to another. By newly devised methods, it is designed 
to perform every function of an air conditioning system, 
with a capacity of delivering 2500 eubie feet of conditioned 
air per minute, which, it is pointed out, is sufficient to pro- 
vide a complete change of air each ten minutes in a room 25 
feet by 100 feet by 10 feet. 


New Englanders Visit Texas. 


A number of New England textile manufacturers were 
visitors to Texas recently, upon invitation from Governor 
Dan Moody, and under the auspices of his industrial com- 
mittee. John F. Bannon, Mansfield, Mass., Gordon Bun- 
ker, New York City, Philip M. Tucker, Wilmot R. Evans, 
and F. Winchester Denio, of Boston, composed a party 
visiting a number of industrial sites over the state as guests 
of the committee. 
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“ANUFACTURERS should ride the wave of 


popularity now enjoyed by Fancy Effects. 


It may be capitalized to greater 
profit by using the improved 
Scott & Williams Spiral 
Floating Striping Machine. 
This machine possesses several 
advantages. Patterns may be 
produced which formerly 
could only be made on hand or 
semi-automatic machines. 
These pleasing patterns can 
even be enlarged upon with 
this new equipment. 


Renee wore. 


Spiral Floating 
Striping 


Machine 


added which 


Gstablished 1865 


As many as six yarn changing fingers may be 


yermits of a greater variety of 


colors under the control of the 
pattern mechanism. The hort- 
zontal striping mechanism can 
be arranged to control either 
the facing yarn or the backing 
yarn. Two color stockings can 
be knit with plain sole and 
high heel. Plain stockings also 
can be produced, which makes 
this new machine ideal for 


every hosiery manufacturer. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


366 Broadway 


Incorporated 


New York, N. Y. 
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Undergarments 
with 
Elastic Webbing, 


NEW type of webbing has been developed. The 
makers say it is elastic, washable, durable. And 
lasts as long as the garment. 


Elastic-webbed garments will be in great demand if 
the webbing is perfectly attached. For upon the seam- 
ing depends beauty, smoothness and comfort. 


The problem is easily solved with the Flatlock Seam. 
It is perfectly flat and stronger than the fabric itself. 
It cannot rip or ravel. The webbing may be attached 
with a single operation, with a 

variety of beautiful effects at 

your command by the use of 

multi-colored threads. 


Investigation will reveal the sales 
possibilities of this new develop- 
ment in undergarments. We will 
be pleased to give you all the 
facts. 


WILLeOx & GIBBS SEWING PAACHINE C0. 


Home Office: 658 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Write our Home Office for samples made on the Flatlock, or submit your own fabrics for sample purposes. 
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Hosiery Cost and Production Control 


The Box Report ; Case Report; Dyestuff Inventory; Wage Analysis ; 
Miscellaneous Expense; and the Production Control Sheet. 


By Harold E. Parker, Textile Economist. 


Part Four 


form involved would be Fig. 16, the “Box Re- orders. 


This is a weekly report on a manila card 8 x 16 of boxes used,. agai 
s in size.. The form is not shown because of lack of nteresting 
and also because the torm would have to be ads it - wasted by De 
) the individual mill. It is quite simple, however, as the boxes makes the o 
| be noted from the description. 
The Box Report. 
Beginning at the left the first column has the days of — totaled and 
veek and a space for totals, each day being allowed two As an exan 
es under the several headings to indicate on each size ed in one-dozer 
vhether the boxes were grey or colored, The next two eo!- boxes, and 400 
mns at the right are for half hose boxes, one column for are made as set { 
the dozen size and one column for the half dozen size. In to the misses’ and | 
xt block come the misses’ hose with columns for sizes in this manner daily. 


Tit 
7,8, and 9. The next block to the right is a duplicate tries are totaled and 


5, 6, 
of the last one with the title space left blank, to be filled procedure is followed thr 
in by the finishing room man, for any special numbers. The At the end of each mont 
final three columns are for ladies’ hose and are for boxes is taken. The various classit 
of the dozen size, half-dozen size and quarter dozen size. multiplied by thi 
Suitable space is arranged for the date and the signature added together. 
of the man making out the report. for the month. T 

The finishing room man in charge of setting up the of the boxes wasted i 
orders fills in the proper columns of this ecard, with the pilation. 


exact amount of the various boxes used on each batch of The summary arriv 
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CONTROLLED BY 


CONTROLLED BY =a ‘e YARN GUIDES ON 
NIB-JACKS ALL OTHER MACHINES 


Are you absolutely assured of perfectly tapered 
reinforced pointed Heels, with your 
present equipment? 







There is no assurance of perfect work unless there is positive control of 
each needle. 


The “BANNER” Nib-Jack Pointed Heel machine is the only circular knit 
machine that absolutely controls each needle independently. By their use 
you are absolutely free from any infringement, confident of better work, 
less seconds, greater production and more profits. 


A glance at the above illustration will show you the marked contrast be- 
tween the Pointed Heels made on “BANNER” Nib-Jack machines and 
those of all other makes using other methods. 
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New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office 

93 Worth Street, New York James Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms 

Colonial Trust oon +» 13th and Market Sts. 
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1. 


2. KNIT_H. H. 


3. KNIT L. H. 


4. KNIT M. H. 


5. KNIT FANCY TOPS 


_ KNIT MISC. 3g 
_ KNIT HALF HOSE 


COTTON 


WAGE ANALYSIS 


KNIT MISC. 


$27. 
$_ sr 2 
53 25 


$_106- 


TOTAL DOZEN 


00 6/ 


. KNIT LADIES HOSE g 


_ KNIT MISSES HOSE 


. KNIT FANCY TOPS 


. RAYON WINDING 


. COTTON WINDING 


. LOOPING MISC. 
. LOOPING HALF HOSE 
. LOOPING LADIES’ HOSE 


. LOOPING MISSES HOSE 


TURNING LADIES AND 
MISSES HOSE 


. TURNING TOPS 


HEMMING LADIES AND 
MISSES HOSE 


16 INSPECT 


o¥ |$ 6 





TOTAL 


17 DYED GOODS 


18. DYED YARN 


19. BOARD. MISC. 


20. BOARD. H. H 


TOTAL COST. COST PER DOZEN 
o/& 





OIS ..Z0| ./$000 | 


4 1/0000 
06 .00 .- aa G 


4295 | .O76S5Y 
.06 


-O/0¢9 | 


Lobo | 
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The installation of Wildman Machinery 
is a big step in the right direction 


WILDMAN MANUFACTURING CO., 
Norristown, Pa. 


WILDMAN 


SPRING NEEDLE KNITTER 
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checked with the summary of the invoices for boxes pur- when checking the report summaries with the maries of 
chased for the month. Any diserepancies should be in- the invoices, the previous and present inventories of cases 
vestigated and corrected. This checking of reporis must be taken into consideration before becoming alarmed 
with the invoices will always show the number of boxes at any discrepancies 
wasted and the cost of the boxes per dozen of hose manu- Dyestuff Inventory. 
factured. A very successful and practical method ping up 
The “Case Report”, Fig. 17, is also omitted from the with the various amounts of dyes, chemicals used 
illustrations. Daily, as the packing clerk proceeds in the during any period is show) rig. 18. B g¢ th 
packing of the various cases, he records the number used system a man can soon gauge his purchase The size 
on the form shown. This is very simple, * he only the stock necessary to be carried on har eb) 
makes a mark in the correct column for each case packed. duced; for an order can be placed is ite 
The various columns are totaled at the end of the week, and to come out at regular intervals, reducing the a var 
the card is dated, signed and sent to the office. ried on hand and worry on the part r age 
At the end of the month a summary of the weekly totais for fear he will buy e:the ge a qua 
is taken. .The various ¢lassifications are multiplied by the tity at any one time. With this g a glance 
unit price, and the various extensions are added together. just how much he will need to buy to Y perio. 
The grand total is the cost of the cases for the month. The The various dyes, chemicals, a ure i 
total cost figure is set forth in the proper place on the the amounts set under the respective headings im 
executive sheet. The summary arrived at from the ease re- “Balance, Previous Inventor nt 
ports should be cheeked with the total figure spent fox comes 1n Ix } ind g 
eases during the month, any discrepancies being investigst- “Purchases for the Month’. <A 
ed. “Balance Previous Inventory” and t “— 
It is customary with the mills to buy cases in carload Month” are added together and Tota 
lots, oftentimes more cases are purehased durin a oiven column, 
month than are consumed. On the other hand, ring some Inventor s aga take rf the ems on har 
months more cases are used than are purchased. Therefore, and the amounts set dow: dings 


MISC EXPENSE SHEET FOR THE MONTH OF__ 


| SALARY OF OFFICERS 
SALARY OF OFFICE EMPLOYES 
POSTAGE AND STATIONERY 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAMS 


ow &F w hw 


INTEREST PAID 


°° 


INSURANCE 


7 DOMESTIC TAXES 


8 DYES AND OILS 


9 BANDS. LABELS. RIDERS 
AND TRANSFERS 


O KNITTING ROOM SUPPLIES 
| LOOPING ROOM SUPPLIES 
DYE AND BOARDING ROOM SUP 


FINISHING ROOM SUPPLIES 





2 
3 
4 GENERAL SUPPLIES 
5 PAPER BOXES 
6 


CASES 
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Muttr-DEsién 


As knit on Fidelity’s Multi- 
Design Machine, 72 colors 
vertical are possible in 
men’s true-rib half hose. . 
. . Better retail merchants 
are asking for Multi-Design 
patterns....... Better 
manufacturers have them. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO. 


3908-18 Frankford Avenue 
Philadelphia 


FIDELITY 


UNTIVERSAL 
RIBBER 


Illustrating one of 
the new 1928 
Muiti- Design haif 
hose patterns with 
the tailored foot. 
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Executive Report, Cost and Production Control. 


LABOR COST PER DOZEN 
Half Ladies’ 
Hose Hose 
01635 .01635 
.10389 .15000 
none none 
01049 01049 
.11000 10500 
Turning none 02000 
Turning Tops : none 
Hemming ‘ iss : none 
Sewing Up Thirds 00044 
Inspecting 02213 
Dyed Goods a 03057 
Boarding Misc oa 00480 
Boarding 03000 
Yanking ; 00400 
Finishing Misc 01590 
Pair, Fold and Box .02969 
Attaching Riders 00421 
Turning Tops on F. G none 
Mending 01583 


Misses’ 
Hose 
-01635 
.10000 
00429 
01049 
.08000 
02000 
01000 
05478 
00044 
02213 
.03057 
00480 
.02750 
none 
01590 
02969 
00421 
00500 
01583 


Knit Misc. 

Knit eee 
Knit Fancy Tops 
Loop Misc. 
Loop 


none 
05478 
00044 
02213 
03057 
00480 
04000 
none 
01590 
02969 
00421 
none 
01583 


52019 45198 


39830 


04580 
07654 


12234 


Yarn Dyed 
Rayon Wound 


Total 


04580 
06749 


Yarn Dyed 
Yarn Wound 


Total .... oi 11329 
COST OF WASTE 


Visible 
Invisible 


02341 
01993 


Total 


Clips and Ravelings 
Included in Material Cost 


GRAND TOTAL 


EXHIBIT ‘‘A (Percentage of Seconds 
Style No. 112 .09 
Style No. 89 09 
Style No. 3017 09 
Style No. 777 1( 
Style No 888 09 


1 


Style No 500 1( 


COST OF 


Style No. Style No. 89 
ozs. silks er ‘ tains p 4 ozs. rayon 
ozs. 40/1 ‘ . e* ‘ 3% ozs. 16/1 
ozs. 20/1 . ‘ ae 4% ozs. 24/1 
ozs. 30/1 : eve 4 ozs. 32/2 


Style No 
ozs. 60/2 
ozs. 20/1 
ozs. rayon 


Oost Per Style: 


Style No. 112 
Style No. 89 .. 
Style No. 3017 
Style No. 777 
Style No. 888 
Style No. 500 


amounts in the 


The 


subtracted 


the column “Present Inventory”. 


“Present Inventory’ column are fromthe 
amounts in the “Total” column and the remainder placed 
sent io 


in the “Amount Used” column. The sheet is now 


the office where the price is inserted and the extension 
found. The total extensions equal the cost of the dyes, 
chemicals, and oils for the month, and this is placed on the 
executive sheet. Before the sheet 


fice each month, the amounts in the “Present Inventory” 


is turned in to the of- 


eolumn are copied onto the sheet for the new month in the 


column “Balance Previous Inventory”. This method of 


MISCELLANEOUS EXP! 


Salary of Officers 

Salary of Office Em 

Postage and St r 
Telephone and 

Interest Paid 

Insurance ‘ 

Domestic Taxes 

Dyes and Oils 

3ands, Labels, Rider 
Knitting Room Su 

Looping Room I 

Dye and Boarding 

Finishing Room 8 

General Suppli 

Paper Boxes 

Cases 

Repairs to Bu 

Rents Paid 

Upkeep Moto 

Freight, Dray 

Power and 

Fuel and Boile 

Water 

Advertising 

Commissions 

Discounts Allowed 
Travelling Expenses 

Assoc. Dues and Rating Agen 
Collection and Expense 
Drayman Wages : 
Depreciation of Building and Equipment 
Merchandise Allowances Granted 


COST OF IMPERFECT WORK 
Re-Boards 
Re-Dyes 


Pickouts 
Miscellaneous 


EXHIBIT ‘‘B 
Style No 112 
Style No 89 
Style No. 3017 
Style No 777 
Style No S88 
Style No DO¢ 


YARNS PER DOZEN 


dyed 


dyed 


KPA Pf he 


keeping track of the dyes, ¢ 


month has proven very satisfactory indeed 


and thought to kee; 


and requires a great deal less time 
than most of the present methods now in operation 
Wage Analysis. 


| ] lad rt r | 
individual department ort the 


Having covered the 
we are now ready for the general reports 


“Wage 


payroll sheets are run over 


considered is the Analysis” snown 


Each week the 


hon are set tort 


amounts paid out for each oper: 


sheet. The four weeks are totaled at the end of 





864 


and the totals are transferred to the “Wages Summarized” 
report, shown in Fig. 20. 

The foreman of the knitting room and any other in- 
direct help, which cannot be applied to any one operation 
in the knitting department, are classed as knitting room 
miscellaneous help, and the amounts placed in the amount 
column of classification “Knit Mise.” in Fig. 19. Each 
payroll is placed on the sheet and totaled for the month. 
In this case a payroll covers a period of two weeks. This 


is done as follows: 


- Knit Mise. $324.95 First payroll 
317.90 Seeond Payroll 
Total 642.85 


This amount is transferred to the proper place on the 
“Wages Summarized” sheet, Fig. 20, as will be noted. 

This illustration holds good for the remaining items on 
the report, Fig. 19. The persons doing one particular 
operation are classified according to the knitting trade term 
and their wages for the period are totaled and inserted in 
the proper places; that is, knitters’ and fixers’ wages on 
half-hose under the “Knit Half-Hose” classification. The 
wages of the person or persons knitting the faney tops go 
under “Knitting Faney Tops”. The wages of persons wind- 
ing rayon are totaled and placed under “Rayon Winding”, 
ete, 

After all of the payrolls have been entered on the wage 
analysis sheet, the various entries are totaled and the totals 
transferred to Fig. 20, as indicated, in which the line num- 
bers correspond with the line numbers on the “Wage 
Analysis” sheet, that is, the figures under Classification 
No. 1 in Fig. 19 should be placed under Classification No. 
1 in Fig. 20. 

After the foregoing explanation, the use of Fig. 20 will 
be simplified. The totals from each separate item in Fig. 
19 are transferred to the corresponding items in Fig. 20, 
and the total dozens handled of each item are taken from 
the various reports. The total dozens of each item are di- 
vided into the total wage cost, which gives the labor cost 
per dozen. 

Miscellaneous Expenses. 

The “Miscellaneous Expense Sheet” is shown in part in 
Fig. 21. The accounts listed here are taken from the ledger 
and may be made to conform with the amounts already ear- 
ried on the ledger covering the same operations and_ ex- 
penditures, but probably under different heads. Column 
No. 1, showing “Total Dozens”, is filled out as follows: 
Accounts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6; 7, 14, 17, 19, 20, 21, 24, 27, 28, 
29, 30, 31, and 32. The total dozens from Forms Fig. 11, 
Fig. 14, and Fig. 15 are added together and divided by 
three, the answer after the division being the average doz- 
ens. These figures are placed in Column No. 1 in Fig. 21 
alongside each of the accounts just listed. 

For the “Total Dozens” columns opposite account No. 
8, the total dozens from Form Fig. 12 are used; for ae- 
eounts No. 9 and No. 13, the total dozens from Form Fig. 
14 are used; for account No. 10, the total dozens from Form 
Fig. 2; for Account No. 11, the total dozens from Form 
Fig. 1144. 

For accounts No. 12, No. 22 and No. 23, the total dozens 
from Form Fig. 12 and Fig. 13 are added together and 
divided by two, the answer being the average dozens. 
For account No. 18, the total dozens of the department 
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in which the rented equipment is used is placed in Column 
1 alongside of the account. 

Column No. 2, “Total Cost”, is filled in by transferring 
the respective total amounts from the ledger to this sheet. 
Column No. 3, “Cost Per Dozen”, is of course arrived at by 
dividing the total dozens into the total cost of each respec- 
tive account. It is found best to earry this division to the 
fifth decimal point. The figures appearing on Column No. 
3 are re-written on the “Cost and Production Control 
Sheet”, the executive report. 

This work brings us to the final form of the system, 
which is the aim of the entire system, and that is the Cost 
and Production Control Sheet, which is the executive re- 
port. It will be noticed that this shows at a glance the 
labor cost per dozen for each operation for each type of 
hose, the miscellaneous expense per dozen of all styles, the 
percentage of seconds, the cost of seconds per dozen, the 
cost of yarns per dozen for each style, also the cost of 
each style, the selling price of firsts and seconds, and the 
profit. This is shown on the preceding page. 

New Butterworth All-Metal Dye Beck. 

The Klander-Weldon Division, H. W. Butterworth & 
Sons Co., Bethayres, Pa., have developed a new all-metal 
dye beck, which is shown in the accompanying illustration. 
The machine is motor-driven through silent chain, worm 
and worm gear; the oval reel is mounted in oil-less bear- 
ings and the idler reel in Hyatt roller bearings. The finger 
bars are.made of channel-shaped Monel metal ‘with tubes 
swaged into the channel. A safety feature is the automatic 


cut-off switch attached to the side of the frame and op 





erated by a cam on the end of the finger bar; which is to 
stop the machine in the event of tangles or knots. An apron 
at the front of the machine acts as a splash board during 
operation, and may be tilted into a horizontal position to 
act as an unloading apron. The machine is equipped with 
a slot type Monel metal false back. The outlet valve is 6- 
inch bronze and of the plug type with renewable rubber 
plug and 14-inch perforated white-bronze steam pipe. The 
all-metal construction, it is pointed out, permits increased 
production as machines can be used for all colors without 
loss of time between dyeings; boiling out between colors 


being unnecessary, it is explained. 





























































\ EEDLES are a subject of continuous interest among knitters. This is 
not surprising for they measurably influence the quality and quantity 






of production. The introduction of Torrington Full Fashioned Need- 






les therefore was an important event. @, Torringtons are a step 






forward in needle construction and needle quality. Production 






benefits correspondingly. @, What are these features which 






set Torringtons apart? They are remarkably accurate in 






formation and dimension .. . ideally close to unvary- 






ing uniformity of temper... and easier to prepare 






for actual knitting. And beautifully finished. cked 
a 
O17, (ompany 


ESTABLISHED, 1866 


| forrington, Conn., USA. 














d, What these advantages mean will be iilus- 








trated in terms of your production if you 
use them. 


BRANCHES FACTORIES AT 
THE TORRINGTON COMPANY Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON ONN 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W. 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK, N.Y BUENOS AIRES OVENTRY. ENGLAN 


AACHEN, GERMANY 





OO MANY “seconds”... lack 

4. of smoothness, tightness or ev- 

enness in fabrics... are warning sig- 

nals that all is not right with produc- 

tion. And quality cannot lag behind 

in these roaring days of competition. 
Production must be 
promptly brought up 
to standard. How? 
Well, start with needles. 
Perhaps they are not 
absolutely uniform, 


Tie Torrington 


ringlon 1866 


Sorrington, Gonn., ILSIA. 


BRANCHES 
Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD 
140-144 W. 22ND STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 
PHILADELPHIA 


LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS 


smooth and fine tempered. These 
are fundamental needle qualities if 
the knitting is to be first class. 
Torrington Needles possess these es- 
sential qualities. There are no 
rough places on Torringtonsto catch 
and fray the yarn... 
the latches are sturdily 
riveted...and Torring- 
tons are absolutely uni- 
form. If fabrics “limp” 
give them a tonic... 
...- Lorrington Needles. 


on (ompany 


FACTORIES AT: 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
COVENTRY. ENGLAND 
AACHEN, GERMANY 


964 CALLE BELGRANO 
BUENOS AIRES 
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The A B C of Hosiery Dyeing 


The Finishing of Silk Hosiery; Six Cardinal Rules of Author 
for Obtaining Best Results Are Presented 


COTTON 
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By Noel D. White. 


Part Thirteen. 


When the hosiery has been dyed and before it is ready 


to be sent to the boarding room, it must be given some kind 


of a finish to help preserve its shape when boarding it. As 
the trade at present demands finer and finer fibers in order 


to give the hosiery that sheer appearance, so much appre 


+ 


ciated by the wearer of stylish raiment, if it was sent to 


the boarding room without some stiffening material the 


hosiery could not be made to hold its shape. The selec 
tion of the proper finish, therefore, is of the utmost impor- 
tance. There are a number of preparations in the mar- 
ket for that purpose, and the selection should be easy tor 
the experienced dyer. 

As a rule the old-time dyer prepared his own finishing 
stuff, That should be the rule today, but with the advent 
of chemistry in that field that 


line of endeavor have built up that industry to satisfy that 


and as those engaged in 


large, increasing and exacting branch, the finishers of tex- 
tile material, it is much safer and easier to let them take 
care of the needs of dyers of hosiery. 

Of the many hosiery men in the country, each one has 
his own ideas as to how he wants his goods to feel when 
finished. Some want it hard, some want it soft, some want 
it with a full hand, others with a seroop or crunch in it. 
Each one has his own preference; but in my opinion a 
soft, full hand, slightly seroopy finish should be the rule, 
to give hosiery the silky appearance and feel, and to give 
full justice to the material of which it is made. 

I have handled some silk stockings that had the feel 
and look of a many-time washed rag; upon inquiring why 
it was not finished any better I was told that it was the 
way the buyer wanted it, but I have a strong suspicion it 
was because their men did not know any better and had to 
pass it off like that. 

When I first entered hosiery dyeing as a means of 
making my living, I did not give any special attention to 
the finishing of my dyed hosiery. As I was accustomed to 
dyeing silk, and the dyed silk had to be delivered either 
scroopy or soft, that is without scroop, it was necessary to 
learn to finish both ways, but the silk had to be properly 
processed and the beauty and luster natural to that fiber 
had to be brought out to its utmost. The finish did not im- 
prove it much, it only gave the silk a different feel to the 
hand and made it easy to wind. If it was a seroopy finish 
that was wanted, a little acetic acid with a little emulsi- 
fied olive oil was added to the last washing, and the goods 
finished there. 
in equal parts olive oil and carbonate of soda, and boiled 


The emulsified oil was prepared by mixing 


in about eight times the volume of water. In most dye 
houses enough of it was prepared every morning for the 
day’s need. 


When the dyed silk was to be finished without scroop, 


as for velvet and plush manufactur 


floss, ete., the dyed silk was first 


scroop of the silk was neutralized sulphonated o 
oil prepared by the dyer himself. This was done 

an equal amount, by vol 

acid of 66 


per cent 


for a few minutes witl 
closely to burn the 
either case the result 
sulphonated the oil w 
and stirred continuousl) 
dipper and letting drop in a ecaseade in 
the solution was complete, and had acquired 
appearance, then the whole was poured int 
and the goods worked in this bath for ter 
utes, then washed and finished. This gave 
clinging, slippery feelin; impairing 
any way. 

For tram silk, whicl 
in making hosiery, in the fini 
tion of glue which was also prepared by the dyer hi: 
This 


luster 


made the tram thread a little stiffer, increased the 


somewhat and gave the silk a fuller hand. The 


quantity used was the weight 
of the silk. 


which is a fiber that 


from one to two per cent of 


The writer while engaged in dyeing spun silk, 


+ “L- ] ] } +} 
worked too |ong in the 


when 
14 


a 


bath is inclined to become fuzzy and stringy, used to a 


as much as three per cent of gelat properly dissolved 


} + 


to smooth down the fuzziness and improve the genera] ap 


pearance of the thread. In preparing th fiue there is a 


right and a wrong way of was dissolved 


+r ] 
toe giue soan 


in boiling water, it was found that bv 


water for a few hours before bringing 


in lukewarm 
the boil, a much richer and complete solution was obtained, 


overnight the giue 


and the eustom was to soak go} 


necessary 
for the work of the day after. 


That took 


and lots of 


pains 


they sold to the trade glue, fum 


dyers attended to preparing it, now 


pared finishes that only need to be diluted with warm \ 


and used. Also, they are now selling to the trade the emu 


} 
easler and sim 


sified and the sulphonated oils to make 
plifies the work ot the dyer. 


So does the Campbell company make soup and ean it 


to sell to the housewife to ease her burden, and save her 


time for other and more pleasant occupations. But what 


between it 


After 


a dyestuff salesman I was very friendly with, 


a difference and the soup dear old Grandma 


used to make! 


about six months of dyeing hosiery, 


Came to see 


me and after the usual greeting, said: “I wish you would 
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Spring Needle Rib 
Knitting Machinery 


OOPER SPRING NEEDLE CIRCULAR RIB KNIT- 

TING MACHINERY is standard for ribbed underwear in 
silk, Rayon, cotton and-woolen underwear. Shirt Cuffs, Drawer 
Bottoms and Collarette. 


For three-quarters of a century the name Cooper has represented 
knitting at its best. Starting with a small needle-making shop in 

* Nottingham, England, and coming to the United States in 1842, 
James Cooper became the first American engaged in this trade. He 
realized from the very first that the making of needles and knitting 
machines was a scientific undertaking. Thus has he handed down 
to his descendants an undying inspiration which has kept these fa- 
mous products far ahead of the times. 


. 
P Oldest Makers of Spring Needles in the United States “x. 


s 
i 


Pf ee jl 
At 
ree |) 


From a hand-made, sparsely produced needle, the Cooper Line of Spring } 
and Latch Needles has grown with the textile industry into the most | 
complete in the United States. As the first manufacturers of Spring 
The New 18-2 Needles we have retained a life long prestige—accounting for the fact 
re New 18-20 ~ . : : ‘ 
Spring Needle Rib Top Machine. ‘\ that Cooper is to Needles what Sterling is to silver. “a 


Charles Cooper Co. 


Machine and Needle Works 


Bennington, Vermont, U.S. A. 


G. H. ROGERS, Traveling Repr.sentative, 877 G. W. MORTON, Southern Representative, 10062 ELBROOK, INC., 50 Peking Road, Shanghai, 
Warren St., Albany, N. Y. Magnolia St., Greensboro, N. C. China Agents for China and Japan. 

C. C. KELLEY, Sales Manager, 12! East 24th Agents: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., Ltd., M. BUCHSBAUM, Calle Alsina, 1814 Buenos 
St., New York City. LEICESTER, ENGLAND. Aires, Argentina. 
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tel] me what you use in your finish that gives your hosiery 
such a good feel and appearance.” I was so surprised I 
did not know what to say. If I had to tell him the truth 
I should have told him I was not using anything in par- 
ticular, but he would not believe that and I thought best 
not to enlighten him. I told him that as I was new in this 
game of dyeing hosiery, and did not know much about it 
as yet—if I was doing something to make my work look 
better I did not care to divulge it, and anyway we were 
using dyestuff so what should he care what finish I used. 
He said he did not blame me for keeping it a secret! 

There was no secret about it, any silk dyer 
Trouble was, I told him, that 
“T will tell you 


A secret? 
could have done the same. 
there were no silk dyers dyeing hosiery. 
something, however, and that is that my finish starts in the 
boiling off,’ I told him. And so it does. 

That luster and that clinging so much appreciated in 
silk may be enhanced by a good finish, but it is often de- 
stroyed by a careless or improper boil-off. I was just 
following my training and boiling off with a good quality 
of soap and treating my silk properly at the start. That 
is the secret of a good finish on silk hosiery. 

At that time stocking were knitted mostly with a ten- 
or twelve-strand thread of silk, and no stiffening was nec- 
essary. Then fashion started to demand flimsier goods, and 
it became a problem to handle such fine materia] without 
some kind of stiffening. 

There are many finishes offered to the trade for that 
purpose, and some very good ones if one only looks for 
them. How to use any of them the manufacturers are will- 
ing and glad to instruct and demonstrate, but I repeat no 
amount or kind of finish will improve a silk stocking if the 
preparation and dyeing is not done properly. Whatever 
finish is selected, it is surely prepared with the proper 
amount of glue, gum or gelatine, and also with its proper 
or whatever the manufacturer of it 


amount of oil or fat, 
However, a little finishing or sul- 


uses in his preparation. 
phonated oil should be used along with the stiffening prep- 
aration to prevent the goods from acquiring that papery 
feeling, and those permanent creases after being boarded 
that are the result of too much stiffening material in the 
goods, 

Some time ago I went to visit a friend of mine in a 
neighboring town. He is a dyer, and took me down to see 
The first thing I saw on his desk was a pair 


his plant. 
I asked him what he 


of stockings with our brand on it. 
was doing with that pair of stockings. 

“T am trying to match that finish,” he answered. 

“Can you do it?” 

“Yes, of course, I ean.” 

“Let me see your finished goods,” I asked him. He 
brought a pair of his stockings for my inspection, and it 
was nearly as good as what he was trying to match, only 
nearly. He will never be able to do it any better until he 
changes his way of processing. 
employer is satisfied, and his trade does not complain, he 


Anyway, so long as his 


need not change his ways of working. 

Here are some of the principal points to adhere to in 
order to obtain best results. 

(1) Use the best of materials: 
least 25 per cent of the weight of the silk in the goods. By 
this I mean that if the cotton and the silk enter into the 
make-up of the hosiery at the rate of 50/50 the soap or 
boil-off o:] should be no less than 1214 pounds for 100 


soap, or boil-off oil at 
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pounds of goods. If more silk than cotton, enter in the 


combination more soap, or boil-off oil is necessary in pro- 


portion. 
(2) Use no strong alkalies in the boil-off bath: 1 per 
cent of soda ash free from caustic or a compound like 


Oakite can be added to help emulsify any 


knitter oi] that may be in the goods, but no more. Any 


throwster or 


alkali present above the quantity mentioned will cause a 
deadening of the luster and will injure the precious fiber. 
(3) Avoid prolonged boiling: One hour should be 
enough to boil-off at batch no matter how large. If it does 
not, something is sure to be wrong with the bath. Maybe 
not enough soap or soap of inferior quality. 
(4) The boiling completed, the soap should 


rhree warm rinses are 


be thor- 


oughly washed out of the goods. 
recommended, not too hot. Using water too hot in rinsing, 
there is danger of the soap breaking up instead of washing 
out. If that occurs, there are sure to be soap and grease 
spots impossible to remove in the finished hosiery. A little 
Qakite or soda ash in the second rinse will help to wash 
out the soap. Temperature of these rinses should be no 
higher than 110 degrees F. 
of ten minutes for each rinse, 15 minutes would be better. 


and washing should be at least 


For those that prefer doing the dyeing in the boil-off bath, 
of course I should say that so much rinsing in warm water 
would spoil the shade, and it is hardly necessary—but dye- 
ing in the boil-off bath is not recommended by the writer. 

(5) Avoid excessive boiling in the dyeing bath. Steam 
Goods dye 


in the cooling bath, and too 


should be cut off as soon as the bath is boiling. 
better, both cotton and silk, 
much boiling is sure to injure both fibers. 

(6) Select a finish that will improve the feel and 
stability of the stockings when boarded, but do not expect 
it to increase the luster and the beauty of the silk because 
that has to be brought out in the beginning, and by dyeing 
in the proper way. If possible, prepare your own finish- 
ing solution, then you know just what you put in your 
finishing bath. A little study on the finishing of textiles 
would prove quite a fascinating diversion to any one en- 
gaged in the business of dyeing. 

If these rules are followed there is no reason why any 
one with a reasonable knowledge of dyeing should not be 
able to produce good work even in dyeing the finest of silk 


hosiery. 





Belt Dressing Facts. 
This is the name of a new 12-page booklet published by 
E. F. Houghton & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. It contains much 
information on the care of belts, discussing various phase: 
of this problem. 


ALFRED G. THATCHER, head of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., with a selling agency 
mills and mercerizing plant at Chattanooga, Tenn., and a 


died suddenly on May 


in Philadelphia, and 


spinning plant at Piedmont, Ala., 
Ist, stricken by heart disease, shortly after addressing an 
audience in the James B. Providence Friends Meeting 
House, Media, Pa. Mr. Thatcher was 82 years of age, and 
was a Civil War veteran. 
sons, William and Charles, of 
bert, Richard, and Albert, of Chattanooga, and one daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mary Thatcher Sitts, of Glen Mills, Pa. 

Harry B. Sm:rH, president of the Surpass Chemica! 
Co., Ine., Albany, N. Y., died on April 14th. 


He is survived by his wife, five 


Swarthmore, Pa., and Her- 
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Thousands! 


Tuousanps of these machines, 
producing millions of pairs of 
hosiery annually,are in operation. 
Their number is increasing daily 
and rapidly. 


You should be fully infatined 
regarding the advantages of our 
H.S.L. equipment. H.S.L. ma- 
chines are the last word in full 
fashioned hosiery manufacture. 


Drop us a line and complete de- 
tails will reach you without delay. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTO 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 












A Problem on Underwear. 


Epiror Corron: 


Your “Knitting Kinks” department, as I understand 1 
welcomes questions on underwear, and I have one which 
I would like to submit. I have been endeavoring to run 


30s/1 K.P. yarn on an 11-cut rib underwear machine at 28 


stitches per inch, and have been troubled 1 unhooks o 
the evlinae r needles. li | osen up lo 26 o7 io s nes, 
th ty hle liss ys ] h > tried 1] } ¢ | lk f oy 
he troubdie disappears. have tried all sizes Ot hooks [or 

on , ’ 1 , 144] 
my 36-gauge needles, even offset hooks, bu ive Nac trie 


success. I am of the opinion that I am trying to knit too 
tight on this cut machine and that I should use a 
Anv opimons Trom vour reade I's would De ap recla ed, 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 4007. 


Operating and Adjusting Scott & Williams Model 
H H Knitting Machines. 
Epiror Corron: 
In a recent number of Corron jin the Knitting Kinks 
department, I wrote at considerable length on 


and adjusting Scott & Williams, Model H H machine. In 


yperating 
operating 


this present letter I am offering some further suggestions. 


Drop Stitches Or Inside Yarn Missed in the Long Butt 
Needles as the High Heel and Double Sole 
are Being Knit. 

It sometimes oceurs that the medium high splicing cam 
No. 8304 pulls the long butt needles down too far when it 
is all the way in to divide the needles for the varn to be 
laid in for the double sole and high heel. When this hap- 


pens the needle heads come down below the edge of 


the 
throat plate and do not leave room enough for the yarns 
to be caught under the heads. This happens more freque 
ly on the inside yarn only than it does on both yarns, 
plaiting work is being done. If only one yarn is being used 
a drop stitch will be the result instead of just the inside 
yarn missed. The remedy is to bend the medium high splice 
ing cam up a little, or, if this cannot be done, it will be nee- 


to grind some off the bottom of this eam, whieh 


essary 
should be done very cautiously, as too much off will let the 
needles ride so high that the double sole will not go in o1 


year 
should, but will be seattered in 


+ 


the first medium butt as 
the long butts. 

Looping or Throwing Off in the Heel and Toe. 

It is often necessary on the Model H H to round off the 
end of the heel and toe fingers so the yarn can be retriev- 
ed or taken up freely. If there is a rough place on the 


finger around the hole for the yarn, if the yarn take-up 


spring is too strong, if a lump of dirt is holding the dise 
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We invite our readers to make use of this depart- 
mentfor the discussion of any and all problems arising 
in connection with the knitting mill from the office to 
the packing and shipping departments. Questions, an- 
swers or letters need not conform to any partcular style 
and will be properly edited before publishing. All ques- 
tions will be answered as promptly as possible. The 
names and addresses of the contributors must be given, 
but will be held in confidence and a pen name substitut- 
ed when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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Lines or Loose Wales in the Stocking. 

Dirt behind the « der needle, dirt under the sinker 
the inside sinker ring, a needle head eurled slightly dowr 
bel eedle i ( 0 iged § Y ers I 
the spacers for the cylinder needles on the itside of the 
brass sinke gg é Vales « r - ear 





in the stocking. If the latches on the evlinder needles get 
bent and become stift for any reason these lines will result. 


If the needles and sinkers are run too long before changing 


so that they become worn down when a new sinker or needle 
is put it will make a line. The machine should be re 
needled and sinkered at the same time and should be so 
changed periodically, the time being governed by the kinds 


ot varn used, conditic ns, ete. Whenever the sinkers become 


worn down as shown at A in the sketch, k o, 43 the chang 


ing time has arrived, and if they are not changed, lines will 


appear where a new sinker is put in the machine and the 
stitches will not have that good even and unito ippear 
ance. Furthermore, when this time arrives, the new needles 
and sinkers will pay for themselves in a short time through 


the decreased number of bad stockings produced. 
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ACCEPTED 


EVERYWHERE AS - - “TheMachine 
that. Makes 


N SOME factories production proceeds smoothly, easily 


and rapidly. The chances are these factories use the ‘Production— a9 
Feldlock. 


The Feldiock revolutionized lapped fell seaming. Users 
know that it speeds up production — increases the daily vol- 
ume to a point that means more profits. Moreover this ma- 
chine is equally noteworthy for the quality of the work it 
turns out. 


The feed-off-the-arm principle is responsible for the Feldlock’s greater efficiency .. . 
together with the methods of construction which make all Willcox & Gibbs machines 
the most satisfactory you can use. 


Please send for the illustrated Feldlock booklet. 


Sole United States and Canadian Agents for 
CORNELY and UNIART EMBROIDERY MACHINES 


WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE Co. 


Home Office: 658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md Minneapolis, Minn Chicago, Ill Cincinnati, Ohio Cleveland, Ohio Philadelphia, Pa 
321 No. Howard Sr 118 South 8th St 506 S. Wells St 206 West 7th St. 328 The Arcade 131 So. 12th St 


Los Angeles, Cal Boston, Mass Newark, N. J St. Louis, Mo San Francisco, Cal Troy, N.Y Washington, D.C. 
939 Maple Ave 111 Summer St 13 Halsey St 1019 Locust St. 49 Fourth St. Fulton & Fourth Sts 702 10th S:., N W. 


Canadian Representative: W. J. Westaway Co., Ltd., Hamilton and Montreal 
J. M. De La PENA JOHN C. LONG & CO. LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS, Inc 
Balderas 130-A, Mexico, D. F Rua Candelaria No. 81, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 964-972 Calle Belgrano, Buenos Aires, Rep. Argentina 
H. WIGHTMAN PARRISH ELLIS & CO. PARRISH & CO 
San Juan de Dios No. 4, Havana, Cuba Apartado No. 36, Caracas, Venezuela Apartado No. 6, Barranquilla, Colombia 
WILLCOX & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE CO., Ltd., 20 Fore Street, London, E. C. 2, England 


Branches Nottingham Leicester Birmingham Luton Manchester Leeds Glasgow Belfast 
Paris Brussels Milan 


WRITE OUR HOME OFFICE FOR SAMPLES MADE ON THE FELDLOCK, OR SUBMIT YOUR OWN FABRICS FOR SAMPLE PURPOSES 
RR aa REE EAR RENEE FS NN ION OE TE OS ALSO A ARN OR AR NRUORIRSERN tema 
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General Care of the Dial Needles. 

When a new dial needle or rather a cast off is put in 
a machine, the tail should have a little bend placed in it 
near the rear end. The two hooks, one on the cast off, the 
other on the grooved hook, should always have a little space 
between them. This is a precaution against tuck stitches in 
the rib work. The dial should be kept well lubricated with 
some kind of vegetable compound in a grease form, or any 
of the semi-fluid lubricants that are on the market. A few 
drops twice a day will keep the fixer away, if placed in the 
opening provided for the purpose. When a machine has 
been running with the dial needles in given pairs, it is a 
good policy not to disturb them any more than possible. 
For instance, if for any reason the needles have to be tak- 
en out of the dial, keep the cast off and grooved hooks in 
pairs just as they come from the dial and replace them as 
units. 

Care of Cylinder Needles. 

The main thing about the cylinder needles is to keep 
them properly lubricated, which should be done twice a day. 
Just a little each time, as this will eliminate any oil marks 
ordinarily occurring if too much is put on the needles at one 
time. We used to oil once a day, and tried to put on 
enough oil to last all day. This not only resulted in a waste 
of oil, but gave us much trouble with oil streaks up through 
the stockings, which could not be covered in the dyeing, 
especially in the lighter shades. Cylinder needles should 
have the proper amount of friction on them at all times for 
the best all-around results. They should also be kept very 
straight, even if they do not seem to be making bad work 
at the time, straighten them and prevent trouble. An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure. 

Fitting New Stitch Cams. 

One important thing to be considered in fitting new 

stiteh cams is the measurements from the bottom of the 





stitch cam bracket to the end of the cams. The _ correct 
measurements are as follows: Fine gauge machines, 25 /32- 
inch; eoarse gauge, 3/4-inch. In making these measure- 
ments, remove the stitch cam segment slide No. 7092 from 
the bracket and smooth the bottom of the bracket with a 
flat file; then take a small machinist’s square which has a 
sliding rule in it and place the square on the bottom of the 
bracket and determine the correct distances from this posi- 
tion. 

When fitting both cams or just a left one, have the left 
cam 3/1000ths-inech to 5/1000ths-inch longer than the right 
one. This is necessary because the left cam wears much fast- 
er on the end than the right one does. If a right eam only 
ts being fitted in, have both cams measure the same from 
the bracket to the end of the cam. 

When new cams are put in, be sure there is enough room 
between the end cams and the stitch cams for the needles to 
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pass through without binding. However, do not have too 
much room as this is as bad as not enough. Sometimes new 
cams are too thick and bind on the cylinder; if the stitch 
cam bracket cannot be moved back far enough to prevent 
this trouble, grind some off the back of the cam taking care 


to maintain the original curve. Trouble may also be en- 


countered with the up picks, when installing new _ stitch 
cams. The trouble comes from the p ek not fitting in f 
recess of the cam properly. The end of the pick should 
fit down in the cam as shown at A in the sketch, Fig. 8 


Fitting and Adjusting New Up Picks. 


When new picks come from the factory they usually 
have a broader lip than is necessary, especially for the finer 
rauge machines, and unless some of this excess is’ taken off 


it will catch two needles at times and will only raise the see- 


ond one part way up, permitting it to strike on the upper 


center cam, thus breaking the butt. This lip should be no 





wider than the needle butt is thick, as this is sufficient to 
eateh and raise the needle over the ipper center cam if the 


up pick raising cam is set correctly. 


Fitting New Up Pick Cams. 

These cams are designed so that they can be moved hor- 
izontally and vertically if necessary. Adjust this cam 
horizontally so that the end of the pick will not rest on the 
top of the recess in the stitch eam as shown at A in Fig. 8, 
when it is all the way down in the slot in the up pick cam. 
Vertieally, it should be adjusted so the up pick takes the 
needle over the end of the upper center cam when the pick 
is on top of the cam, as at A in Fig. 9. Sometimes when 
this vertical adjustment has been made, the up pick does 
not go all the way down in the recess provided therefor in 
] 


the stitch cam. To overcome this it will be necessary to 


grind the slot deeper in the up pick cam. Be sure to re- 
tain the angle marked B in Fig. 9. If this is not done, 
the needle butts will be broken or the eam will be pulled 
up by the up pick when the needle is raised. Do not in- 


} 


crease this angle whatsoever. Grind as shown by the dotted 
line in Fig. 9, and then polish the slot until it is very 
smooth. A grinding wheel 14-inch thick and properly shap- 
ed on the grinding edge should be kept for this work only. 
The instructions given concerning the up picks and the up 
pick cams apply to both the right and the left sides. 

Sometimes the recess in the stitch cam will have to be 
made a little deeper for the end of the up pick to enter 
properly. 

Fitting and Adjusting New Down Picks. 

The dropper should be just as long as possible without 
binding on the cylinder as it works up and down with the 
needles. Droppers or down picks are all the same width as 
they come from the factory, it being necessary to fit each 
one before using. They are much wider than is usually re- 
quired for the machine. Raise two needles, with perfectly 
straight butts, about half way up in the cylinder and 

























































































measure the distance from outside to outside of these two 


needle butts, then grind the lips on the down pick a hair 


wider than these butts. Round the top ol the dropper mn 

both sides and the end, smooth the inside of the lips with 

a fine stone or emery cloth until no rough edges are left. 
When the dropper is placed in the dropper post, check 


he needle leveling cam No. 6521 to see if the dropper 1s 


going up in the groove far enough to properly engage with 
ri 1 4 1 } 4 1 7 rm 
ne needle Dutis as tney pass under the ieveilng cam. The 


leveling cam should be set so that the butts enter the drop- 


per the same on both sides as shown in the sketch, Fig. 19. 
I tis sketch, shows the needle line on hee] and toe. 
Keep both side t the aroppel e same distance above the 





needle line by turning the leveling cam up or down in ifs 


socket 
Adjusting Down Pick Finger No. 6191. 

The finger should be set so the end of the dropper con- 
trolling lever does not touch or rest on the main drum as 
the machine starts the heel. If it does touch the drum, the 
lever will rebound and raise the switch eam with it, which 
will cause the switch cam to break the long butt needles as 
it drops again from the rebound. The finger should cause 
a dead fall by resting on the bed plate when it is all the 
way down. 

Fitting and Adjusting a New Latch Opener. 

The point of the latch opener should be in the needle 
hook as it raises over the left-side cam. Keep the end of 
the opener parallel with the needles as much as possible. 
When the correct position has been secured, lower the latch 
ring, pull the opener in and out by hand to see if it binds 


or catches on the ring, and if it does, the adjustment w:ll 


g, 
have to be gone over again until the latch opener passes in 
and out freely. It is very essential that the needles be 
kept in perfect line or the opener will not open al] the 
latches. Turn the machine rapidly with the opener in and 
see if it catches on any of the needles; if such is the ease, 
some are out of line. 
Fitting New Inside Sinker Ring. 

After the cylinder has been taken from the machine, re- 
move all needles and sinkers. Melt the solder until the ring 
can be taken out. See that the top of the cylinder is per- 
fectly free from all solder and other substances that would 
keep the ring from resting squarely on the cylinder top. 
Look at the top of the eylinder walls and if any project 
above the top of the cylinder they should be filed down 
level with it. Put the new ring in place and line the slots 
up with the proper slots in the eylinder by placing five or 
six needles around the cylinder at even spaces and sliding 
them up through the proper grooves in the brass sinker ring. 
These slots must line up absolutely perfectly or the needles 
will be out of line and cause bad work. After the ring has 
been set properly, place the cylinder in a vise with the ends 
to the jaws and about one-third of the cylinder being grip- 
ped in the vise. Do not grip too tightly or the brass ring 
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will bend and result in a crooked stocking. After being 
assured that the ring has not moved while being placed in 
the vise solder to the cylinder. Be sure every needle slot is 
free from any solder that might have melted during the 
heating of the cylinder. The Jate model machines have this 
ring fastened in by means of serews. 

Fitting New Outside Sinker Ring. 

When installing a new outside ring first have the double 
sole cams over the long butt needles, then see that the point 
of the leading double sole cam No. 9334 comes between the 
third and fourth needles in the long butt side of the eylinder 
which will be between the last medium butt and the first 
long one if three medium butts are used for the extension 
ot the double sole. The rear double sole cam will auto- 
matically come into its proper place provided it has not had 


+ 


any ground off. Next fasten the ring squarely on the 
cylinder with the four clamps provided for the purpose. 
The needles directly under these clamps should be pushed 
all the way up in the cylinder to see that they are not bind- 
ing. Try the sinker cap on before putting the sinkers in, 
and if the cap is too tight it w'll be necessary to scrape 


some metal from the inside bore of it in order to ge a 
working: fit. 
Fitting and Adjusting New Sinker Cap. 

If the new cap does not go on the outside sinker ring 
easily, the sinkers should all be removed from the cylinder, 
the cap scraped on the inside of the bore until a free fit is 
obtained, and then the sinkers replaced in the machine. 
Next set the end sinker cams. Rack the machine around to 
the heel or toe and set the cams so the throat of the sinker 
comes to the back of the needle when the sinkers are in on 
the deepest point of the cam, These cams can be measur- 
ed before the ring is placed on the machine and when this 
is done they should measure 1/8-inch from the inside of the 
bore in the sinker cap. This will make them approximately 
correct, however for fine and accurate adjustment the first 
way mentioned will be found to give the best resu'ts. The 
rib knocking over cam should also be set at this time. For 
the correct adjustment cecumferentially the screws should 
be run in until the sinkers are just all the way inward when 
the hook of the needle reaches the bottom of the sinker 
throat as the needle arises. This will give the proper cir- 
cumferential adjustment for the local slackening cam No. 
9285 for the high splicing yarn also. At times and on some 
machines, it may be necessary to go in a little more than 
mentioned on this sinker cam set screw No. 15085 in order 
to secure the best results on plaited work. 


Applying and Adjusting New Main Rack Wheel. 

The main rack whee! is one of the most important parts 
on the machine and must be set very accurately as al] the 
other adjustments for the timing of the machine are made, 
more or less, from this wheel. It is first necessary to have 
the clutch shipper drum set so the clutch will change free- 
ly going on and off the heel and toe. All other adjustments 
ean be made from the screws in the drum driving gear No. 
5479 on the left-hand side of the machine. After the ma- 
chine has been timed properly, the set screws in the main 
rack wheel and the clutch shipper drum should be tighten- 
ed very securely as any slipping here will cause the machine 
to get out of time and probably break many needles, and 
much time will be lost in getting the machine timed again. 

Fitting and Adjusting New Main Pawl. 

After the pawl has been applied to the machine the first 

adjustment made is to get the clutch to shift from a rotat- 
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“The Story O 
This Store withi 


When you walk into the entrance of the beautiful 
new headquarters of the Armstrong Cator Com- 
pany in Baltimore (shown below), you see 
another store inside. You see the dainty and 
inviting new Tudor shop shown above. 

Here is an old firm—123 years old 
using methods which are aggressively new. The 
Tudor name is new. Its packing is new. The 


merchandising methods are new. The selling 


that is 


methods are new And how successful these new 
policies—in a comparatively short time—have 
proven! 

Kaumagraph has contrib- 
uted toward this success 
more than a helpful hand, 
for Kaumagraph has pro- 
vided the Armstrong Cator 
Company with a complete 
identification service a 
complete service which in- 


cluded: 


Suggesting the name 
“Tudor” 





ina Stor 


Attending to the registration of the name 
Helping design the boxes 

Providing Kaumagraph transfers for apply- 
ing the trade mark to the hosiery 
Lithographing the packing for two sizes of 
boxes, rider tickets and bands 


Producing a beautifully embossed band seal. 


Kaumagraph identification service is unique 
it is obtainable nowhere else. Our customers say 
the same is true of our lithographic service. 

For so unique is the qual- 
ity of packing when “‘Litho- 
graphed by Kaumagraph”’ 

that it helps to establish the 
reputation of any hosiery. 
May we tell you more about 


it? 


AGRAPH COMPANY 
West 31st St., New York 
PHILADELPHIA : CHICAGO 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

PARIS, FRANCE 


BOSTON 


ARIS. ONT. 
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ing position to the reciprocating one and vice versa, W) not ship off of the 
out binding on either side as the change takes place. latest seaming attachn 
nothing else has been disturbed the machine should be and 60s/3, all sewing 
okeh as ‘far as other adjustments are concerned, but in case ing yarn, and they all 
diffieulty is encountered when racking the machine through Any suggestions yi 
the various changes by hand, which by all means should bi ‘ly appreciated. 
done before the power is turned on, move the paw] ahead —_ 
or back as the case requires. If moving the paw] at this Preventing Grease Spots on Hose. 
point throws the clutch out of time it should be put back 
to its former position and the necessary adjustment must Epiror Corron : 


I am writing 


be secured by the screws provided in the drum driving gear 
No. 5479. As an aid or guide to the correct position for the Spotted with grease, 


limes, sometimes 


main drum, I might add that the shear thrust rod should 


clear the shear cam approximately 1/32-inch when the rack 800ds are boxed. 
of “C.K. Wis.)”, 


is completed which throws the machine into the heel. A 
Kinks”. He con 


light deviation from this rule may be necessary in some 


sent some samples s] 


cases, especially if someone has been unwise enough to file 
some from the shear cam that operates at the beginning of nese over. 
the heel. These machines are nearly always correct when 


they leave the factory and as the cams neither grow nor 
10 are those 


shrink there should not be any reason for cutting them un- 


less a different yarn change, or the like, is desired, in which 


r being boxed; 
case it is justified. This applies not only to shear cams they are all ove 
but to practically all of them on the drum. There is 

- ‘ They are 
Pulled Stitches on the Outside of the Stocking and Heel - 
on nouinge ot. 

and Toe. ; 

m}.: . ‘ ; : ‘ matching 
[his condition is a result of the saw-tooth sinkers hav 


ing too great a throw or draw as they pass around the 


s faulty 
‘ . 3 tnat is the 
center sinker cam. If any dirt accumulates that does not H 
e 
let. this cam come all the way in or if the cam is too full 


oft and the 


it will cause these pulled stitches. The center sinker ean 


eourse 1s a great 


should not be any wider than is necessary to draw the sink- 
: 2 the souree 


ers out far enough to have the nibs clear the yarn as iv 
’ nose spots appear 


1 cane . rT I 
fed to the needles at the knitting point. There 


ises 


justment provided for this on the sinker cap ‘] 
1¢e 


machines, but if there is no adjustment grind a 
the radius of this cam. Be sure too mueh is not 
or the sinker nibs will come in under the 

This concludes my second set of suggestion 
machines. A glance at my note book 
just about enough material for one more letter which 
soon be ready. At the conelusion of the series, I will 
glad if readers using this type of machine will comment on 
he ideas advanced and also suggest if ther ave beer 
omissions, 


Contrisutor No. 949, 
DOM 


yhosphate. 
Loops in the Seam of Ladies’ Hose. ee 


Epiror Corron : 

I am having difficulty on our rayon stocking made on 
a 3'%-inch 260-needle 54-gauge Model K machine. In the 
back seam occasionally a loop is eaught on a needle some 
distance from the seam needles, but not always the same 
needles. The needles are well pulled down and well in 
ine. The dial is not rough nor too low. The seam yarn 
finger has been raised up and down without effeet. I find 


that by running the seam yarn tight it helps a lot, but ther 


the yarn is liable to break. 
I would like to have some of Corron’s readers tel] me 
what they think might be causing the trouble. I have been 
finding it on one machine, but not on every stocking. I sericine dissolved i 


might say that the cam that pulls the needles down does ed in too hot a rin 
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9C-Rayon Twister 


marnnes ATWOOD MACHINERY 


SPINNERS-WINDERS ~ REDRAW FRAMES ~ DOUBLERS ~TWISTERS ~WARPERS ~ REELERS ~- SPOOLERS 


Each successive stage of Atwood Machinery develop- 
ment has alike upheld the high purposes and aims of 
Atwood’s founder . . . Slowly, surely, this improvement 
has marched steadily forward, like a lengthening 
shadow, ever in line with the aspirations of that perse- 
vering figure, John E. Atwood. . . Building equipment 
The Home of Atwood Today that anticipates tomorrow's needs is the aim of Atwood 

today . . . It is this field-view of ultimate machinery 

requirements that has resulted in the near-universal 

adoption of Atwood Machinery by industries we serve. 


ATWOOD MACHINE COMPANY 
Stonington, Conn. 267 Fifth Avenue, New York 









Representatives; W. A. KENNEDY, 1102 JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE, N.C.. E.G. PAULES, P.O. BOX 177. INGLEWOOD, CAL, 
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break up in greasy bullets there to impregnate the goods 
and become very difficult to remove completely. My advice 
is to reduce the heat to no higher than 120 degrees F., and 
in the second water, to add about 1/2 per cent of a mild 
alkali to make the rinse a little alkaline, and wash another 
fifteen minutes at 110 degrees F. This alkali will help in 
keeping the soapy water from breaking up. Then a third 
water at the same temperature will complete the washing 
quite effectively. If, during the third rinse, any greasy 
specks should appear floating on the top of the water, a 
good flooding over would be the thing to do. The thing to 
bear in mind in washing with hard water is to keep the 
grease from breaking up in the water during the washing. 
That is the whole secret. That is accomplished by keeping 
the water slightly alkaline and watching the steam. Cold 
water will not wash out any soap or grease, but too hot a 
washing is dangerous, too. 

He does not mention using any Glauber’s salt in his dye- 
ing. Maybe he does not use any and that is why his dyeing 
is not as good as it should be, but he does not complain 
about that so it may be that he is satisfied with that. He 
could produce a better grade of goods if he would add some 
Glauber’s salt in his dyeing bath when he shuts off the 
steam—and possibly save some dyestuff in the process, too. 

If he will consider all of these suggestions, I believe he 
will minimize his trouble. If he would put in his dyehouse 
a reliable filter he could eliminate them entirely in any sea- 
son and at all times. 

Contrisputor No. 4005. 





How Should Boys’ Wool Golf Hose Be Boarded? 


Eprror Corron : 

I would like to ask, through the “Knitting Kinks” de- 
partment, for information based on mills’ experience as to 
the best methods of boarding boys’ wool golf hose. I would 
like to know what kind of boards are used, what steam 
pressures are used and the washing out method before 
boarding. In other words, what is the best way to finish 
boys’ knit ingrain faney golf hose, in doing this work? 

YT Vs GH. @:) 


Preventing Drop-Stitches on Underwear. 


Epitror Corron: 

In your May issue, “Contributor No. 4006” presented a 
problem he said he is having with reference to drop stitches 
on the cylinder needles on a 10-cut underwear machine, 36- 
gauge needles. He said that setting the guides close to 
the needles causes the yarn (which is of “not very good 
quality”) to cut by catching on the cheek of the needles; 
and that if he sets them far enough away to prevent this, 
drop stitches result. 

My opinion is that it should be possible to set the guides 
sufficiently close to the needles to insure the ends running 
in all hooks without the possibility of drop stitches. Pos- 
sibly a lateral adjustment of the guides can be made to 
give the yarn a longer run from the eye to the needle. In 
some eases it is necessary to grind slightly away on the 
surface of the guide above the eye, to allow it to be set 
closer to the cylinder needles without cutting. 

An increase in tension on the cloth take-up might serve 
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to hold the yarn more firmly on the needle shanks and thus 
prevent the drop stitches. 

In running yarn of the character he mentions, it is 
sometimes well to shape and adjust the cams to obtain a 
longer pull-down of the cylinder needles. 

I might explain that if these drop stitches occur only 
oceasionally, it might be that the trouble could be located 
in some particular feed; in which event the remarks in 
the second paragraph of this letter would apply. If the, 
trouble seems to be present in all feeds, as I judge it is 
from his inquiry, it is probable th: ] 
take-up will help. R. W. (Ga.) 


Epitor Corron: 

I note that “Contributor No. 4006” says he is running 
the 13s/1 yarn, in not very good quality, on a 10 cut ma- 
chine, using a 36-gauge needle, and finds that in setting 
the guides close to the needles, the thick places of the 
yarn catch on the cheek of the needle, causing the yarn to 
cut where the stitch is being made. 

There are two ways of overcoming this evil. One is by 
getting new guides for the knitting machine; guides that 
are made to fit the cylinder. Possibly this contributor is 
knitting this on an older type machine, on which the guides 


the later types of machines the guides are made in this 
manner, However, by tilting the guide enough to let the 
yarn pass into the hooks and at the point where the last 
needle goes down, he should have this part of the guide up 
ContTriBuToR No. 4018. 


close to the needle. 


Causes for Irregular and “Crepy” Stitches. 


Epiror Corron: 

We continue to have evidences of sleazy knitting. The 
most recent appeared in the question of “Contributor No. 
3032”, which was published in the February issue. He ask- 
ed for the cause of irregular stitches and “crepy” stitches in 
a 9-thread, 13/15 Japan silk, 260-needle S. & W., 34-inch 
eylinder, No. 90-54 needle croods. A sample of the voods 


was sent to me. 


As I said, this is purely another case of sleazy knitting. 
At this point I will try to correct i wrong impression 


which seems to be prevalent, particularly among seamless 


knitters, as to the term “sleaziness”. Generally speaking, 
the seamless knitter regards sleazy knitting as a very thin 
or loosely knitted piece of fabric, and I am not sure if this 
is not the correct definition of the word. On the other 
hand, “sleazy knitting’ as known to the full-fashioned knit- 
ter is a condition of distorted stitch or group of stitches, 
and does not necessarily mean that the fabrie is loosely 
knitted. It of course must be borne in mind that certain 
endages of silk or certain sizes of cotton yarns are best 
suited to any given gauge of machine, either circular or 
flat, and further, there is a range of courses per inch best 
suited for given gauges and given sizes of yarn and it is 


av as Well WITHIN 


always advisable to st 


he correct ranges 
as possible. 

Getting back to the question in hand, I will say that 
the subject of sleazy knitting has already been so thorough- 
ly covered in recent issues of Corron that there is not much 
left to be said as to correcting the trouble except that it 


ean be worked out locally by the knitter having such trou- 
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YEARLY PRODUCTION OF LADIES FULL-FASHIONED HOSIERY ] 


1924 
9.670.000 DOZ. PR. 
1925 
15,000,000 DOZ. PR. se 
1926 : 
20,000,000 DOZ. PR. 


1927 
23,676,000 DOZ. PR. 


A 300% INCREASE IN 3 YEARS? 


AND A MARKET THAT GROWS FASTER THAN TRE SUPPLY? 


As to the outlook 
for the future, what 


Lowered prices start- 

ed the popularity of 
Full- Fashioned Ho- 
siery. Longerwear, higher 
quality, and unrivaled 
style soon put them into 
first place. And machines 


better criterion than 


sssounetisiondnestiuiabinteansonsnsesatstes 


government tables 


oe 


which show America’s 


population to be growing 


pooenargeeseene 


: oy at the rate of two million 
capable of maintaining 


high-quality output at a year— with each succeed- 


minimum operating and ing age better able to afford 
maintenance costs have kept the best our markets have 


them there. to offer ? 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS, READING, PA. 


A : ee a arn 


FULL- FASHIONED KNITTING MACHINES 
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ble. It must be borne in mind that pure gum silk is a big 
subject within itself, and is worthy of all the attention that 
ean be given it by expert knitters, dyers, finishers,  ete., 
throughout the entire process of manufacturing. At this 


point I will further say that sleazy knitting is not a new 
trouble in any sense of the word. Buyers, within the last 
year or two, have become more expert and eritical in ex- 
amining the finish of goods, which is more and more re- 
sulting in the manufacturer having to recognize and elimi- 
nate troubles that were considered as a matter of fact a few 


years ago and no further attention paid to them. In other 


na 


just 


+ 


vords, the manufacturer himself is beginning to fi 
passed out without 


pr )- 


trouble that he has up until recently 


noticing, while other manufacturers have been more 


gressive and gone to the seat of their trouble. 

To say that sleazy knitting can be entirely eliminated 
even on a full-fashioned machine would be making a very 
broad statement, and the full-fashioned knitter has many 


advantages over the seamless knitter in correcting the trou- 


ble. The seamless knitter had, therefore, just as well face 
his proposition squarely, that he has a big job before him 
to eliminate sleazy knitting from his fabric. 

Now, getting down to some of the causes of sieazy knit- 


ting, it is only necessary to re-state the already muchly- 
stated facts of dry silk, improper tensions, poorly adjusted 
we 


sinkers and needles, and greatest of all, dry silk. If 


take a sample of sleazy fabric and closely examine it 


through an ordinary magnifying glass of only five to ten 
power of magnification the trouble of sleazy knitting can 
be easily seen, and it is not by any means all ot the same 


character. It will be noticed that in one instance stitches 
are actually short rather than long, and in other instances 
stitches will be long with loops twisting in opposite diree- 
tions and bringing about a distorted eondition of stitch con- 
struction. To eliminate these troubles means to adjust the 
silk and the machine to the condition best suited 


tor the 


purpose of producing uniform fabric, and it is just as nee- 


+ 


essary to know the proper character of condition for the 
silk, as it is for the iron molder to know the necessary temp- 
mold or 


id 


are 


erature of his metal in order to make a perfect 
pattern, and this is where the knitting trade as a whole ar 
seamless in particular has badly fallen down. They 


operating entirely on the “hit and miss” method. 
Nevertheless, the very principle of modern seamless knit- 

ting is not one of lending itself favorably to smooth fabrie 

machines 


Then 


the short time of control of the needle without any fabric 


construction. In the first place, speeds at which 


are operated are entirely too fast for good fabric. 
take-up while forming the stitch is contrary to the prin- 
ciple of uniform knitting, but to slow down the needle’s 
to hold than at 


while in the act of forming the stitch would spell disaster 


speed or down more one needle a time 
in many other important things such as waste and seconds, 
and at the same time put the operator out of commission 
on a competitive basis with other manufacturers who are 
going to run high speed machines. So the problem before 
us is to take existing conditions of high speed machines, 
large production, ete., and do the best we can under the cir- 
It 


as far as possible, to have uniform working conditions in 


cumstanees. therefore becomes necessary for the knitter, 
his plant, such as heat and humidity control, and then a 
uniform condition of raw silk as far as possible, and it is 
a well known fact that raw silk is very susceptible to at- 
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mospheric changes. 








be kept in a room rou r 
and as tar as possible 1 
time space betwee t yw 

The question ot solter og 
is not, to my mind, a prob 
solved Water is e greate 
best solvent or soften or 2 
such as is used o1 
itself favorably for kr gy 
IS a point of humiait ss | 
stactorily knit on seamles 
kn tter l ist { 

Another very large fa 
winding of the eor in 
I consider it strong idvis 
ting on seamless machines 
not consider the twist and s 
fashioned machines best 
sure that better results can 
more twist abd ( 01 
will have to be w out b 
The tension yf Olle S 
anee that should be ear 
Suited to the Knitter yw? 
atter rigi idhered 

At the present time 
tions on the et desigt 
but my Opinion 1s it these 
factors to many others tha 
ing smooth Tap! na ¢elr 


EpiTror Corron: 


Before we bega ‘ 
hose, I visited several of t 4 sul 
observe their systems. On¢ g sp 
my attention were the ving ri drying 
after they were knit, and re sto 
held up waiting for 0 On ex ng 
this stock I noticed S 1 odk 
had developed I was * ‘ acturt 
I would use about two teaspoons yrma 
2ach gallon of baeck-winding so oO 
vent mildew. I certa ( 0 
this is about the worst ub ivb dv’s 
have. 

When we got our plant in production, we fo 
eustom of hanging the goods on drying racks 
along fairly well when the weather was ta bu 
weather the goods dried very slow] Then we not 
goods which stayed wet lo ger yi lowed more 
out than goods which dried quik We 1e 
that when the yellow and white goods were dye 
in light shades that the same relati e 
in the dyed roods. 

This trouble gave us the idea ng the ¢ 
ficially, so we fitted up a dry box some dryi 
on trucks and the system has proven higl sa 
in every respect. 

WOrTkK, 





We are using a Proctor dryer for this 
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SALES 
REPRESENTATIVES 
H. B. Robie, 

93 Worth St., 
New York City 
E. L. Hicks, 
833 Washington St., 
Reading, Pa. 


Louisville Textile Co., 


nc., 
Louisville, Ky. 


H. B. Ketchum, Mgr., 


Export Dept., 
42 Broadway, 
New York City. 
G. C. Ellis, 
Fairleigh Crescent, 
Hamilton, Ont., Can. 
David Whitehurst, 
409 Parkway, 
High Point, N. C. 
R. D. McDonald, 
924 James Bldg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
G. M. Hamilton, 
1263 Pratt Blvd., 
Chicago, Ill. 
H. B. Chapman, 
146 Proctor Bivd., 
Utica, N. Y. 
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The yarn used by you is thought of in terms of delivery, quality 
and price. What goes into making these three things is important. 


Delivery consists of getting yarn when you need it—always, with- 
out fail. Our huge production of 200,000 pounds per week, our 
location and our practice of anticipating customers’ needs, insures you 
of a perfect delivery schedule. 


Quality of American Yarns is obtained by purchase of cotton from 
a select source. Thus a start is made with a uniform fine quality, 
which uniformity is maintained by most careful spinning. Mercerizing 
is by our own highly developed processes which produce an unusually 
beautiful lustre. We would like you to compare this lustre for it is a 
feature of American Yarns. 

Supervising each process, from the purchase of the cotton to the fin- 
ished yarn, is an organization old in experience who realize the needs 
of the trade besides knowing their own of spinning and mercerizing 
yarn. ‘This too is important. 

Price is relative. The cheapest yarn can be the most expensive in 
the end for a low initial cost yarn may so slow up your productions 
and make up into so unsatisfactory an article, that its cost would be 
prohibitive. Your cost must be figured on initial price, and on the 
manner in which it allows speedy manufacture, and on what qualities 
it gives to the article it makes up into. 


On delivery, on quality and on price, American Yarns can fill your 
need. Let us quote. Any number yarn. 


IBS 
Sy 


AND PROCES 


MOUNT HOLLY, N.C. 
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large enough to accommodate two drying trucks, and each 
drying truck will carry 200 dozen. We carry a tempera- 
ture of about 140 degrees Fahrenheit in the dry box and 
a load of goods will dry in about one hour. In this way 
we are able to run the stock of legs at a minimum, and 
if necessary can run the footers only one hour behind the 
leggers. 

The dryer is located in one corner of the legging room, 
in an off-set to the building. It is 94 by 9 feet, and 
6 feet high inside, exclusive of the radiators through 
which the heat comes. There is a fan, 7 feet in diameter, 
in the top, for circulating the heated air. It is equipped 
with a control so that the temperature may be regulated 






















Ribbers 
Body Machines 
Hosiery Machines 
Necktie Machines 








Circular Machines 
for Every Purpose 


We will be glad to 
furnish informa- 
tion of our com- 
plete line. 
















HETHER your orders 

demand that you put 
on pressure or maintain an ex- 
traordinarily high standard you 
will want machines which as- 
sure uniformity of product un- 
der all conditions. Brinton 
machines have proved them- 
selves able to meet the test of 
both quantity and quality pro- 
duction. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
3700 Kensington Avenue, Philadelphia 




















as desired. The front side is fitted with four folding 
doors, two on either side. Through these the trucks of 
hose are wheeled. 

The drying truck is a rectangular frame on a_ solid 
platform to which the truck wheels are fastened. There 
are two sets of side rails fastened to the corner posts, and 
through these side rails are run small wood rods six inches 
apart, on which the bundles of legs are hung. The accom- 
panying rough sketch shows the general construction of 
the truck and the major dimensions. 

I am writing this in response to “Contributor No. 
3042”, who asked in the March issue of “Knitting Kinks” 
for methods of drying out the silk legs before the topping 
operation. I hope it will be of interest to him and other 







































readers. 







ContTrRiIBUTOR No. 3046. 









New Reeves Transmission. 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind., have issued Catalog 
No. 88 covering their new and improved variable speed 








transmission, outlining the improvements made in the belt, 
splice, frame, ete. Copies are available upon request. 

















Correction. 
On page 696 of the May issue, a trade item stated that 
“Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, Worcester, Mass., are 







FOREIGN AGENTS 


Great Britain and the Australia: J. H. Butter 
Continent: Wildt & Co., & Co. Sydney, Mel- 















distributing a new harness cord for looms known as the Ltd., Leicester, Eng. emma 
New C. & K.—Silver Lake Harness Cord, for which addi South America: | M. aii aii mai til 
Buchsbaum, Calle Alsi- brook, Inc., 50 Peking 






na 1814, Buenos Aires, 


tional strength with minimum strength is claimed”. This 
Argentine Republic. 


should have read, “for which additional strength with mi- 
imum stretch is claimed.” 










Road, Shanghai, China. 





Philadelphia, Pa., May 14th, 1928 

The trend of the cotton yarn market in Philadelphia 
during the month preceding this writing has been one of 
gradual strengthening. The first two weeks brought a con- 
tinuation of the lethargic state existing during the first 
part of April; while last week and the week before wit- 
nessed some improvement in the situation—with prospects 
for brighter conditions in the future. 

The first week of the month reported here saw a boost- 
ing of rates on the. part of spinners as a result of the 
strong rise enjoyed by cotton during the preceding week. 
This elevation put the market on a basis of where 20s 
warps, for example, were being quoted at 37 cents a pound. 
With these new prices, however, the gap existing between 
“asked” and “bid” figures was still very apparent, and 
seemed that buyers and sellers were no closer together on 
their ideas of yarn values. The rise was followed by some 
better inquiry, but on the whole it was a very inactive week, 
comparatively. Spinners were quoting above the published 
quotations, and holding out for them, while there were in- 
stances of small lots being discovered as well as offered 
at prices underneath the published lists. 

At the same time, there continued no evidence of an 
over-supply or surplus of yarn in the market. This was 
attributable to a curtailment program which appeared more 
or less general among the spinners, whose fundamental po- 
sition naturally was strengthened thereby. On the other 
hand, the situation made it obvious that even with the reg- 
ulation of production as now practiced, the yarn manufac- 
turers have not reached the proper balance between de- 
mand and supply which must be met in order to establish 
the market upon a basis acceptable under the inexorable 
law of supply and demand. 

With monies galore going into speculation on the stock 
exchanges, yarn buyers in particular seem still to be over- 
cautious, not desiring to commit themselves to transactions 
for yarns any further ahead than is necessary, with the 
result that the hand-to-mouth buying methods continue in 
force. 

The next week closed out April, considered to be a most 
unsatisfactory and disappointing month in the market. 
During this week cotton prices continued to rise, and the 
staple grew stronger, but this additional health apparently 
was not passed along to bolster yarn values appreciably. 
On the strength of cotton’s better position, yarn sellers did 
raise prices, but they attracted no more takers. Combed 
yarns evidently were feeling the depressing effect as did 
the carded numbers, and while there was considerable ef- 


fort to improve the general level of prices, the amount of 


business developed did not offer any encouragement. 
During the following week there prevailed a better at- 
titude, with a moderate price recovery, attributable mainly 
to continued improvement in cotton—and in this recovery 
combed and carded numbers both participated. There was 
still no over-supply apparent, and there seemed to exist 
a better feeling. During this period the market was par- 
discussing the benefits of applying the 
trade, and progressive developments 


ticularly active 
code of ethics to the 
in this connection were anticipated. 
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The nominal improvement continued into last week, and 
at least, the dealers said, there was no retrogression. Yarns 
oceupied a stronger position, but even so, it was pointed 
out, there was still a spread te’ ‘te eliminated before rates 
satisfactorily approached the dealers’ and spinners’ ideas 
of adequate returns on their products. During this week, 
cotton experienced a noticeable break, but dealers point- 
ed out that no effect of this upon the general situation of 
the yarn market was evidenced. It was felt by the more 
optimistically inelined that with cotton eventually settled 
by the proper adjustments, there would be a more or less 
permanent improvement which should establish the market 
upon a plane where the 20s/2 warps, for example, would 
occupy a berth in the 40-cent range. 

Philadelphia prices on May 12th follow: 

Single Skeins 





60:40 O06 40%. 2a ene 10s 32% 
12s 33 14s 33% 
24s : ae ae 26s,. 38% 
30s 39% 
Single Warps. 
Ls «'< ks .. 33% | | i ‘oe 2+ 04 
14s.. > wae ~--.34% | RM tke Sins <'ew .35 
20s ‘% .. 35% @36 a Se ee --.---39 @39% 
30s.... ‘5 .40 @40% 40s.... .. 48% 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in ‘Skeins. 
8s and 9s 3-4 hard white warp twist ............ 32 
8s and 9s tinged tubes ........ : eis wa eke 30% 
8s 3-4 hard twist waste ........... ,o5 ae Sie otk a 29% 
Two-Ply Skeins. 
8s oceocvdew LO Ae ey 
ee ee eee 33% ae ee 34 
16s 34% rs ss @a.'S'w ees ein cee @36% 
24s tina Re OSS no lean os a Se 
Uso sidicalss ....38914 @40 PE i s%.e ds aes . 47% 
TwoPly Warps. 
10s ere . 34% 
14s 16s ies hae eae Ae 
20s 4 @37 24s.. coscccece BOM 
26s.. . pike ie 2 30s wi ul -.-.40 @40% 
40s : 49% 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
8s. 4 : 81% 10s ; 32 
Bes Gh os : ..B2% BOBS 5-48 33 
16s.. eS a TSE eee ee 34 
a ea 35 SOs os sca xckssas On ee 
DORs ss sats .35% @36 on Be weeeee 364% @37 
30s 38 @38% 40s usenue 47% 
30s double carded. . 40 30s tying Spee .87% 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and ‘Warps. 
8s to 16s Cais Cee OS ge ee 46 @47 
BS ao okt. oe aan. ae 80s.... 51 @53 
BOB 6.0 cee cde * Bet ts J «Bw aut 59 @6l1 
60s.. ee eee 65 @67 i) See roe 75 @77 
80s.. oe ‘ -85 @88 
‘Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
18s Shh C ebb eed 43 Sa . .46 
30s. buigh en oig Wee When 50 Lo Sey Sey evcseee 
a Pee ee 53 40s eae ae se 54 
LORE TOE s.e% SEO PL . .67 
UNS Mirko eo 8 Seon 76 Rr re 86 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
ES dS vin eck 2 Ow ee 36 12s ..-86% 
14s Soir aie ka 37 16s.. eae ee 
| ee eee es 38 DUNG 6 Bisis 0% «6 ..-38% 
24s ‘ ar 40 | SPINA Aree ee 41 
SR ee ne 42 RO ee eee ere 
Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
Ser ee ere oes ee 44 2) eer re « - 45 
14s <vae a BUO> st cisae pe RSP 
Ee . .48 ee ce rer | 
22s. ode aba pein 51 SESE EE CTS center 
28s... adobe eee ug SETTER 54 
36s 4 SS ee rt Pee eae 59 
Pe biu ons Wb aes 60 | 


Brown Buys Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Stuart F. Brown has purchased the Whitinsville Spin- 
ning Ring Co., of Whitinsville, Mass. The transaction was 
between the executors of the estate of the late Arthur F. 
Whitin and Mr. Brown, acting for himself and the family 
of the late George E. Trowbridge. The present name will 
be unchanged. Mr. Brown has been agent of the company 
for many years. 
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A FRANKLIN PACKAGE 
OF DYED YARN 


It will deliver freely, 
either by rotation or over 
end, substantially lower- 
ing winding costs. 


PLANTS 


PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 
DENTON, ENG. 


New York Office, 66 Leonard St 


Chicago Office, 222 W. Adams St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 
CENTRAL FRANKLIN 
PROCESS COMPANY 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
FRANKLIN RAYON 
DYEING COMPANY 
Providence, R. I. 


Ad No. 228-A. Printed in U.S.A. 





HE tremendous demand for colored 

bedspreads has practically relegated 
white crochet and satin spreads to the 
discard. Women insist on bright, cheerful 
bedrooms. They want style and harmony 
—and colors of lasting durability. 

The Scranton Lace Company has met 
this demand with new, attractive designs 
in soft, blending colors, with the 
fastest dyestuffs known. That it has 
paid this Company to use only the best 
colors is proven by the steadily increasing 
sales they enjoy year after year. 

Colored yarns used in these spreads, 
both cotton and rayon, are dyed by the 
Franklin Process with fast-to-bleaching 
shades (vat colors), the fastest colors in 
existence to washing, light, and all color- 
destroying agents. This method of dye 
ing the yarns under pressure effects thor- 


ough penetration of the fibres by the 
stuff, yielding exceptionally even able 
shades. The yarns are delivered in the 
convenient Franklin Pa ze form that 
delivers freely either rotating or over end. 
Skeins and chain warps are eliminated and 
substantial savings effected in winding 
costs. 

But simply making pron 
of colored yarns in ec 
does not by any means end 
this Company. We have a 
developing new colors in our 
There are other 
render users of Fran 
The success of 5 
spreads”’ is visible 
achieved throu 
Process Yarns 
Service. 


We may be able to co-operate with you jus 
and we will be glad to study your color problem and give yo 
honest opinion as to the possibilities of increasing your 
Simply let us know when our representative may call. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


_ Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
also Yarn Spinners, Manufacturers Glazed Yarns, Dyeing Machines 


FRANKLIN PROCESS 


Commission Dyeing of Yarn in the Wound Form 





UNIFORM CONES, 


S a knitter, are you interested in a rewind- 

ing proposition, where, by investing ap- 
proximately one-third of a cent a pound for 
rewinding, on an average of 20/ls, you may 
save this amount many times over, as well as 
improve your knitted fabric? 

It is the practice of many knitters who do 
not spin their own yarn to buy such yarns in 
the open market. This procedure opens up 
the possibility of the knitter finding himself 
with a supply of yarn from several mills, not 
only wound under varying humidifying con- 
ditions, but also with packages of several 
tapers and densities. 


It has been proved that best 
results at the knitting machine 
come from a full supply of cones 


of uniform taper, density, and original con- 
ditioning. Therefore, an assortment of cones 
varying in these particulars on a knitting 
machine must produce irregular fabric. 


The Universal No. 60-GF high-speed cone 
winder is accepted as the most approved 
machine for rewinding such supplies before 
knitting. 

The cost of winding on the No. 60-GF 
coner from such packages is surprisingly 
nominal, and the resultant packages insure 
the knitter uniform quality of fabric, coupled 
with increased production through practi- 

cally continuous operation of 
the knitting machine. 

Further details will be fur- 
nished on request. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO, UTICA BOSTON CHARLOTTE 
NEW YORK MONTREAL AND HAMILTON, CANADA ATLANTA 


DEPOTS and OFFICES at MANCHESTER and PARIS 


Ad No. 20. Printed in U.S.A, 
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Full-Fashioned Development Continues. by means of chain drive. The motor 








Growth in Southern Section Particularly Striking. drive are of America anufac me | 
Difficulty in Training Help for this Work Reduced. a i 
Some Recent Enlargements. : | oan ates ees et 
l1oned development, to note some ot ysuthe ) erT 
In recent years probably no branch of the textile in- "OW arranging for new and additional installations of 





dustry has forged ahead with as much impetus as has the ¢qulpment. The Waldensian Hosiery Mills, Valdese. N. ¢ 






manufacture of full-fashioned hosiery. Constantly the in- Tecently installed a considerable number of 20-seet 





terest of the American woman in this class of hosiery has Chines, and will install 14 more, to practically treble the 






increased, resulting in an enlarged demand which has present output. Thi 





caused many mills to increase their producing facilities and sauge, H.S.L. high 


















new enterprises to enter the field with ambitious produe- Fashioned Hosie N. ( ilre 

tion programs. operation, will m e 25 
Comparatively speaking, the percentage of full-fash- partly 20- and part equipme 

ioned hosiery made in the South today may be considered tion of additional machines of this equipment is now going 

small, but that section is looked upon to offer a continu- ON, while further equipment, to practica double the 1 

ously gaining opportunity for this work, and even now the will be installed later. The Elizabeth City Hosiery M 

manutacture of full-fashioned hosiery has taken a definite Elizabeth City, N. C., recent oines ranks 

place among the industries of the South. fashioned manutacturers, and plan the inst 
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A 24-section Type H.S.L. full-fashioned 
hosiery machine 
















As the industry has developed in this section, the prog- tional machines in the future. Other items of interest 
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ress has been relatively slow because of the fact that all of connection with the expansio f full-fashioned i 
the help for knitting had to be especially trained, but it 1s ture follow: 
evident that this problem has been minimized by those who The Reading (Pa.) Full-Fashioned Hosiery Mills, lh 
have started plants of this character, and while time is have plans for a ew building. two stories, 180x100 feet 
involved in the training, it is not relatively difficulf. And upon completion of which addition machinery W y 
this condition probably will influence further manufactur- stalled. The company concentrates 12-cauge, sevel 
ers of seamless goods, as well as new enterprises, to em thread hose. 
bark upon full-fashioned production. ee ae : 
oe Z ; Se : : mas Olympia Full-Fashioned Silk Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, 
In connection with this development, it was of especial 9 ar P 13 
= : Pa., has broken ground for an add m to ise additiona 
interest at the recent Knitting Arts Exhibition in Phila- ’ ; 3 
> 42-rauge and a unit of 45-gauge n nes. Among PI 
delphia, that there was in continual operation, for the | 4 : ; 
; ; : a delphia fuil-fashioned establishments iving expansior 
first time in the history of the industry, a full fashioned Pees ba, ‘ _ ree 
: is! TI programs under way are the Endurance Kt ig Co., Inc 
hosiery machine. This was a 24-secti [ype HSL (Theo- - = 
z s - 4 1 24sec oe APS -  Lueille Knitting Co., Ine., and Fashionmaid Hosiery Co., 
ieberknee rh spee ac , ‘oducine. at ¢ F , ; 
dor Lieberknecht) high speed machine, producing. at 69 ee aa eee 






courses per minute. This machine is built by the Schubert : oes ; 
Emmeth Textiles, Ine., have resume perations afte 





& Salzer Co., in Chemnitz, Germany, and is sold in Ameri- 
ca by Alfred Hofmann, Ine., West New York, N. J., where 


an ample stock of reserve and replacement parts is maln- 


lor the non-union shop plan, nder which one 





declaring 





knitter operates two lergers. 
The Ajax Hosiery Mills will shortly remove from Phila- 


delphia to a new building at Phoenixville, 25 miles out 






tained in the company’s plant there. 





This machine, shown in the accompanying illustration, 


from the city, and recently posted notice to hat effect. 


Penn’s Valley Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, Pa., for 


operating a Iuli-lasnioned plant, has discarded 






is built to operate at 65 courses per minute, as stated. The 





manufacturers point out that it has the shortest knitting 





needle used. All levers and controls are arranged for easy Some time 









accessibility of the knitter, it is pointed out. The narrow- its spring needle equipment, and is stalling additiona 
ine machine and thread carrier control are in the center 49-gauge machines for increasing the output of its pi 
of the machine. A patented shock absorber is applied in edge four-thread silk number 

the center for the elimination of vibration and to make for Boys are employed to seam the legs of full-fashioned 





smooth operation. The machine is driven from the center silk hosiery in a Philadelphia mill, and in e in Reading. 
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The Knit Goods Market | 





Mixed May weather had a retarding influence on the 
hosiery and underwear primary markets. Jobbers were in- 
clined to adjust purchase commitments for immediate to 
the number of clear, balmy Spring days, which were out- 
numbered by those when temperatures were unseasonally 
low. There was, however, about the usual activity in silk 
hose, in contrast with a rather quiet situation in children’s 
lines and cotton ribbed underwear for Fall deliveries. 
Sweaters appeared to be at the tail end in the three ma- 
jor divisions of knit goods. Current orders show a dwin- 
dling from the earlier months. The busier mills are those 


which booked somewhat heavily in January. 


Hosiery. 


Trading in women’s silk hosiery is at a stage satisfac- 
tory to manufacturers, from the standpoint of the volume 
of business that is passing. But the business is not well 
distributed as among mills, and will not be so long as style 
is the impetus-giving factor. Full-fashioned staples are 
readily marketable in both the high and low price lines. 
There is more of the low priced immediately available than 
dealers are absorbing at prices satisfactory to manufac- 
turers. Of fine gauge, there is apparent a considerable 
gap between supplies and demand, and mills that are being 
operated day and night are not rare. On the other hand it 
is not difficult to locate some, knitting coarse gauge price 
goods, that are operating on curtailed schedules, and still 
in need of orders for maintaining a half time stage. 

Of interest at the moment is the question whether pro- 
duction of certain grades of mesh hose is not likely to re- 
sult in an excess of supplies. It is stated by jobbers that 
a line of circular knit net hose is offered to them for around 
$6.75 to $7.50 a dozen, designed for a dollar-a-pair retail 
seller. A large department store featuring popular prices 
refused to put it in, on the ground it was too cheap to be 
attractive to even the popular price element of the con- 
suming public. Yet it is selling, according to representa- 
tives of the southern manufacturer, some dealers prefer- 
ring it to the glove silk stocking with the sewed-in foot, 
which goes over the counter for a half dollar more and up. 
What is bothering retailers is, will the net stocking at a 
very low price make it commonplace and detract from sales 
of the full-fashioned knit which cost Madame around $3.75 
and up? 

Some hosiers maintain that a fairly good circular knit 
net stocking looks better after laundering than a compar- 
ably priced chiffon, and that it possesses an advantage in 
that it will not develop runners. Jobbers distributing 
mesh hose are, it appears, putting it in their lines in a 
very conservative way, and in the moderately priced num- 
bers only, the full-fashioned going very generally direct 
from mill to retailer. One of the larger buyers for whole- 
sale distribution installed a line against his better judg- 
ment, he states. He is as skeptical of it as he was of the 
black heel a little more than a year ago. He kept hands 
off the black heel while competitors were selling all they 
eould get. His only consolation is that he had no left- 
overs, while numbers of his rivals had, and sacrificed some 
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of them. So he is going carefully with the mesh stocking, 
planning to be prepared if it proves a seller and yet have 
none in stock when the craze disappears, as it will with 
the falling of the autumn leaves. 

Some of the more exclusive retailers are speculating on 
a run of three to four months for the net stocking. In fact 
some have placed orders for late Summer delivery, believ- 
ing the fad will carry into early Fall. Meanwhile the 
volume business is in staple square heel hose, with, seem- 
ingly, some ballyhoo in behalf of certain types of novelty 
heels. Now that a dozen or more mills have been licensed 
to manufacture the pointex heel stocking it is going into 
wider distribution among wholesalers, who say that it is a 
strong number in certain localities, while in only meager 
eall in others. Philadelphia, for illustration, never got ex- 
cited over novelty knit heels, although falling for the black 
heel of 1927. But it is said of Philadelphia that it is a 
conservative community that seldom loses its head over 
innovations until they have about become passe in other 
large cities. New York and Chicago are different in this 
respect, and the South is a better customer for novelty than 
the Pennsylvania metropolis, this being true as to hosiery 
and sweaters, it is said by distributors covering national 
territory. 

Necessarily there is some elation in strictly full-fash- 
ioned quarters over the action of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in denying the Chipman interests the right to eon- 
tinue describing its stocking with seamless leg and fash- 
ioned foot as form fashioned. The Chipman dollar stock- 
ing has been a strong and profitable number for whole- 
salers distributing in the smaller towns and semi-rural sec- 
tions, and undoubtedly has been passing over the counter 
as full-fashioned. It is a line in which jobbers stocked 
more heavily than of full-fashioned silk and seamless to 
sell for a dollar a pair, and it is believed there were con- 
siderable stocks sticking around when the Trade Commis- 
sion finding was announced. There are strong intimations 
that the Chipman interests will take an appeal to the 
courts, so that it seems too soon to say that form fashioned 
hose will not continue as a thorn in the side of both full- 
fashioned and seamless manufacturers. As a dollar stock- 
ing it has proved most acceptable in many avenues of dis- 
tribution. 

If a survey were made with a view to ascertaining the 
relative consumption of high and low price silk hose re- 
spectively it doubtless would be shown that price is a more 
formidable factor than gauge in the matter of dominating 
the market situation. There is increasing demand for 39- 
gauge machines, for making goods to retail for one dollar 
to $1.25, this notwithstanding the representations of some 
interests that 39-gauge hose is obsolete. It is not, by any 
means, but it is noted that manufacturers who plan pro- 
ducing it are buying second-hand equipment. One ex- 
planation for this is that, to knit price hose, it is necessary 
to keep down investment in plant. Good 39-gauge ma- 
chines which have been running for, say, four to five years 
are available for around $2500, which is less than half the 
cost of installation of modern machines, and that as the 
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years go by depreciation is proportionately greater, by rea- 
son of the continued drift to fine gauge and the fact pro- 
duction is larger on the modern equipment. 

The Triple-Wear Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, quite re- 
cently installed a 30-section 42-gauge footer, the longest 
frame ever built, at any rate in America. It provides work 
for four toppers, according to the mill management. This 
monster machine is from the factory of the Wildman Man- 
ufacturing Co., and is its first of this size. It is but a few 
years since the first 28-section footer was installed in an 
American mill. Thus, not only is production per machine 
and man being increased with extension of the frame. 
There are manufacturers who predict with a show of as- 
surance that in another year or two there will be further 
advancement in high speed, by an increase of at least ten 
revolutions per minute comparing with the speediest ma- 
chine now in use. 

Although conceding productive capacity of full-fash- 
ioned mills has been trebled in the last four years, execu- 
tives of the union, who appear to be as well informed sta- 
tistically as any organizations of manufacturers, say there 
is no ground for alarm as to over expansion of the indus- 
try in the next few years, and this appears to be the atti- 
tude of manufacturers and the machine builders as well, 
judging by this year’s installation of equipment and the 
expansion programs of the Textile Machine Works, Read- 
ing, and the Kar] Lieberkneecht interests, which, it is un- 
derstood, will be making deliveries in the Fall from the 
factory at Rosedale, near Reading, where the frames and 
heavier parts are constructed, the finer mechanism coming 
from Germany, it is stated. Indicating a stage of expan- 
sion at which supplies of full-fashioned hose as a whole are 
fully ample, is the fact manufacturers’ profits have been 
materially thinned in the very keen competition for busi- 
ness. 

According to reports from 327 identical mills to the 
Department of Commerce, production of women’s full- 
fashioned silk hose in March, 1928, amounted to 121,651 
dozens more than for the corresponding month of 1927. 
Output of women’s seamless is shown by the same report 
of the Commerce Department to have declined by 212,029 
dozens, these statistics covering cotton, including mercer- 
ized; silk, silk-rayon and straight rayon, and making it 
appear that the saturation point for full-fashioned is not 
dangerously near. If every pair of full-fashioned worn 
means one pair less of seamless, then, according to the 
figures quoted, the March full-fashioned output was about 
90,000 dozen pairs short of filling the gap, which would 
be equivalent to the production of 22 mills of the size of 
that of the Chalfont (Pa.) Hosiery Mills, running as that 
is run. 

According to J. L. Campbell, president of the Chalfont 
company, 900 dozens are produced weekly from five leg- 
gers engaged 24 hours a day for six days a week. Mr. 
Campbell manufactures seven-thread silk to welt and says 
he is declining orders for some very desirable accounts. 
He is adding three Reading machines. Seven-thread hose 
is the sole output of numbers of mills in the not large 
class. Some of the larger concerns say their output is di- 
vided about 50-50 as between chiffons and the medium serv- 
ice weight. There appears less fluctuation in demand for 
the latter, any change being in the direction of an increase. 
This is regarded as in line with the reports that Bemberg 
full-fashioned, knitted in service weight only, is increasing 
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in sales. More mills have been added to the list knitting 
Bemberg and more jobbers are putting it in their lines. 
Despite the knowledge that Bemberg hose has inereased 
in favor, there are manufacturers and dealers who are 
skeptical of its permanency. In communities where it has 
not been introduced, retailers have to be talked into buying 
it, say road salesmen. But once jobbers have succeeded in 
installing it in a retail store, repeat orders come apace with 
repeats for any other type of stocking, it is stated by sev- 
eral distributors who were asked for a declaration of their, 
experiences with Bemberg. But the trade generally says 
there is no decline in the business in silk hose by reason 
of the reported growing sales of Bemberg. It is not in 
many of the shops which feature silk at a price, and is 
slow to make its appearance in the women’s specialty shops. 
A representative shop on the exclusive order reports 
maintaining last year’s volume of sales, measured in pairs, 
after having eliminated low price lines. Its average price 
is $2.75, comparing with last year’s average of $1.50. This 
may be an isolated case, proving nothing as to the drift 
in general, although it appears that stores 
tained demand pick the higher price stocki 
well illustrated in a substantiated story of 


chain organization offering a seller more 





price. 

The seller in this instance was a manufacturer of pop- 
ular price infants’ socks. By way of a bit of blandish- 
ment when he approached the buyer, the story runs, he 
said, “You are recognized as a large operator and a good 


judge of hosiery.” Naming his price to jobbers, the man- 


ufacturer proposed to sel] to the chain at 10 cents a dozen 
less. The buyer looked the line over and said he was not 
so much interested in buying for less than jobbers pay as 
in getting a better sock than they are content to distrib- 
ute. “T’ll give you an order at 10 cents a dozen more than 
your offer, provided you put 10 cents worth more of 
merit in the stocking,’ said the buyer. To have accepted 
this proposal would have necessitated a revision of the 
mill’s line of samples, brought out for the next season. Ne- 
gotiations were not concluded, but probably will be. This 
mil] reports a gain of 20 per cent in sales this year. The 
chain organization in question is one that has given infants’ 
sock jobbers more trouble than any other—so much, in 
fact, that several wholesalers a few months ago announced 
they would no longer distribute infants’ lines, and mill 
agents are eliminating them entirely from their line. 
While there is widespread dissatisfaction with the cur- 
rent fiscal year’s business in infants’ socks, manufacturers 
have made up samples and probably will name prices along 
late in June or early in July, as usual. Those who have 


g a change in 


undertaken to mend their fences are makir 
equipment, for giving their product more of the style spice. 
They purpose to not attempt to compete with mills de- 
pending on chain organizations for volume, intending to 
confine their lines mainly to 50-cent numbers, in which, it 
is believed, faney straight tops will predominate. 

Fancy hose represents diametrical market conditions in 
relation to men’s and juvenile lines. Production from late 
model machines combining the latest pattern and striping 
devices seems not to have caught up with demand, while of 
last year’s designs there appears a plethora. The situa- 
tion in this respect is attributable to the hesitancy of man- 
ufacturers to install the higher price equipment and the 


disposition of many to hang onto obsolete machines in the 
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MERROW 


REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


HIGH SPEED TRIMMING AND OVERSEAMING, OVEREDGING AND SHELL STITCH 
MACHINES FOR USE ON KNITTED AND WOVEN FABRICS OF ALL KINDS 
———200 VARIETIES FOR 200 PURPOSES——— 
INQUIRE ABOUT NEW 
MERROW MACHINES 
STYLES 60-ABB and 60-D3B Ca "Sa 
For simulfaneously trimming sins Ea aio ‘ eedene lle 
and oe sel Per ga aa 
or woolen piece goods v 
FLAT BUTTED SEAM Se § { 5° 


Permits goods to pass through fin- pate Tes rages cies 
ishi i i Butted Seam, natural size, made by STYLE AB 
ishing machines, uninterrupted, for MACHINE on Cotton —. which have been sub- 


such operations as Shearing, Calen- sequently processed. e STYLE 60 D3 
a similar though much wider seam designed for use 


dering, Mercerizing, Bleaching, Dye- on sleazy or loosely woven goods to insure holding. 
ing and Printing—with remarkable 
saving—both in labor and fabric. 


OTHER RECENT DEVELOPMENTS—FOR THE RAYON TRADE 


STYLE 60 RD —For a three-thread overedge finish, either straight or scalloped, on Rayon 
Bedspreads and other sleazy articles on which the ordinary edge finish will 


not hold. 
STYLE 60 JDC —For two-thread FLAT SEAMING on Rayon Underwear. 
Let Us Demonstrate the Work of These and Other Machines on Your Own Fabric. 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


16 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


CLASS 60 MACHINE 


MERCERIZED YARNS 


insure exceptionally good results in combi- 
nation with rayon for both knitting and 
weaving. Their dependable strength, lustre 
and uniformity are universally recognized. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


Sales and Executive Office: 
720 LAFAYETTE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sales Offices: 
Greensboro Bank & Trust Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 
Greensboro, N. C. 
456 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Canadian Representatives: 
Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Ltd., 
Toronto Montreal 
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hope of getting at least small earnings in supplying low 
price goods, for which there is good demand but not enough 
of it to absorb stocks while current output is maintained at 
a speculative stage. 

Men’s fancy socks in the higher price lines are a healthy 
proposition at the moment for those mills which have kept 
pace with style change, a dollar sock in the more fetching 
patterns having a wide open outlet, at profitable prices. 
Conservative panel stripes, plain and in pattern, are view 


f 
I 


ed as a promising innovation. This effect is shown e 
fectively on half-hose with a true rib leg on a tailored 
foot. It is said to possess the merit of not only style but 
difficult to copy for cheaper lines, as, obviously, it hardly 
could be successfully produced on more than a small frac- 
tion of present average mill equipment. Samples shown by 
the Fidelity Machine Co. as illustrating the wide range 
of possibility in the true rib construction are said to have 
made quite a hit in the trade, and some few mills are plae- 
ing contracts for equipment 

Although the later models of novelty half-hose are dis 
tinctive—one might say exclusive—in many respects, there 
continues a big field for socks to sell for a half dollar a 
pair and lower, the one obstacle to profitable marketing 
being an excess of supply. What represented good value 
at 50 cents a little over a vear ago is offered freely 11 
prices which permit a substantial margin of profit for re- 
tailers putting them over the counter for a quarter. The 
next season seems likely to witness the beginning of a bet- 
ter situation for half-hose mills, as more ot the modern 
equipment will be in use, with a corresponding weeding out 
of the obsolete to which too many manufacturers have been 
adhering for escaping an investment in the new. 


There is reported a somewhat better call for plain color 


seamless silk half-hose. Two representative Pennsylvania 
mills, for example, feport a 100 per cent increase in ship- 
ments comparing with a vear ago. The Unrivaled mill, at 


Williamstown, previously making only a marie number, 
has added one of a lighter fabric and lower price, and also 
a ate-rayon line, and since doing so has materially ex 
panded its business in plain color socks for men. ~There is 
some improvement also for manufacturers of full-fashioned 
silk half-hose, of which, however, output as a whole rep- 
resents no great volume. Silk and mercerized in combina- 
tion, as a moderate price service sock to be sandwiched be- 
going 


tween the light and heavy weight seasons, has beet 


into distribution in increasing quantity, and by some 





terests is rated a good type of construction for F: 

With the near approach of the opening for chi dren's 
hose there is only a fair market for the current season de- 
signs. Boys’ golf hose seems outstanding for activity in 
juvenile lines. Popular price numbers are in demand 
from the jobbing trade, and a few mills which are operating 


Iivht be mentioned, 


to capacity with day and night shifts migh 


It is apparent that the cream of the business is being taken 


by mills which have an advantage in low operating cost, as 
is the case in reference to misses’ sports length, Plain 


colors and long hose still have a considerable following, fel 


to some extent in the sales of seven-eighth length. The 
latter, however, dominate the situation in misses’ hose, 
perpetuated by the indicated preference tor brevity and tlie 


facility with which new patterns may be made to follow 


in quick succession. The best that several of the Pennsy]- 
It tockings ean 


vania manufacturers of cluildren’s novelty sto 


> + a roduction of eurtailed plant eration 
report Is selling proaue 1oOn OL Ee«urtaller pia op ra mm, 
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MERGERIZED 
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oe Ae, CHEsTER, Pa. BELMonr, N. C. HAMILTON, CANADA 
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Positive Needle Control 
Gives More Positive Plating 


The number of “Jacquard-effects” which can be 

duplicated by the use of a floating thread, has 

always been restricted, by the many apparent 

disadvantages of long floats. Now, because of 

an exclusive method of positive needle control, 

which eliminates floating threads, practically 

any diagonal striped or figured pattern can be 

reverse plated on the Standard Hosiery Ma- 

chine. Eight step, six color patterns, like the 

NY one illustrated, are now practical and at your 
AN disposal. 

AN f 

ay Write for description of our Positive Needle 

a9 Control and other information about Attach- 
*. ment 31. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. 
MACHINE CO., Wilmington, Del. 
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The line of boys’ goif and misses’ full length novelties 
from the Belle Meade Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn., was 
opened about the middle of May for the next season. The 
selling agent is Sutton & Vandewater, New York. 


Underwear. 


Withdrawal of prices for May-June deliveries of heavy 
weight cotton ribbed underwear by two of the leading 
southern mills was taken in the trade to mean that, with 
cotton holding firm at above 21 cents, advances are to be 
looked for. Strong intimations of upward revisions have 
not, however, caused wholesalers to improve on their com- 
mitments. -In the first place, few have had much encour- 
agement from the retail trade, for one reason. Fall or- 
ders have been held back on complaint of light sales of 
summer weights, with the result many small retailers are 
not meeting their maturing invoices with sufficient prompt- 
ness to be satisfactory to sellers. This being the case, col- 
lections generally being reported slow, jobbers are not 
pushing heavy weights with that insistence that ordinarily 
is observed about this time of the year. If, therefore, mills 
were to increase prices to a parity with cotton it is feared 
there would be instant reaction from the wholesale trade. 
Jobbers seem to feel that so long as they maintain their 
present attitude manufacturers will make no advances. 

This seems a logical view for the moment, but the per- 
spective is not so assuring. Manufacturers, it is pointed 
out, realize that as jobber commitments thus far have been 
too light for jobber safety in the event of an active Fall 
market, there should be considerable Fall buying, and that 
a month or two hence might be a more opportune time for 
more nearly measuring underwear value with cotton cost. 
Whether Fall prices at mills will be higher than at present 
may depend on the size of mill stocks. One thing seems 
certain—that when finally jobbers begin to make deliveries 
and must cover for then current sales, manufacturers will 
exact higher prices for goods for prompt shipment, and 
that distributors will have the alternative of paying them 
or losing sales. 

Jobbers seem very much afraid they are going to lose 
some business to the chain stores. These latter organiza- 
tions are believed to be fortified with stocks for the Fall 
campaign and will have an advantage in the lowest prices 
of this year. Fear of chain store competition is a part of 
the explanation for jobber apathy toward light weight knit- 
ted underwear. This has been lagging in movement from 
mills, due to a disproportion of chilly and warm days in 
May and the problem of what will be the effect of rayon 
garments on the knitted. One mill did advance prices for 
bal briggans, but bals and ribs still are available at for- 
mer prevailing prices. A fair amount of early business 
in the knitted had been placed by jobbers, and there was 
some reordering, mills in instances declining additional 
business on the ground they were sold up. But in view of 
the belated Spring, jobbers have been disappointed with 
the movement of light weights to retailers, and the May 

duplicate business fell below expectations of manufactur- 
ers, 

It is too early in the light weight season to gauge the 
extent to which rayon underwear for men will compete 
with ribs and bals. But it does appear at this range that 
rayons are coming to the front at about the pace main- 
tained for years by nainsook athletic suits. They cost man- 
ufacturers of the knitted the loss of much business, and 
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Put it on any floor 
—without a special foundation 


HE Humatie Hydro Extractor can be installed 

on any floor of your mill-—without a special 
foundation, because the Humatic principle of con- 
struction reduces vibration to a minimum. That's 
one reason why so many Humatics are found in 
top-floor dye-houses. Write for detuils. 
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N OW---meet color competition! 


OSIERY manufacturers, engaged in the refinement of col- 

or are finding that STRICKLAND SAMPLE DYERS per- 
form an improved service which is necessary under present- 
day competitive conditions. 


Strickland Machines are capable of handling a wide range 
of colors with quickness and accuracy. They are so con- 
structed that goods are under the solution all the time 

assuring perfect penetration and uniformity of color- 
ing that instantly wins admiration. 








Construction: Monel metal throughout except bronze 
shaft and coils. <A scientific drop bottom prevents 
hanging up, at the same time aiding circulation. 


All Stricklands can be equipped with individual mo- 
tor drives if desired. Write for information. 


STRICKLAND PATTERN WORKS, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN, 


STRICKLAND 


SAMPLE DYERS 
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now nainsooks are to some extent being superseded by ray- 
on. The one obstacle to any general adoption of the latter 
is the exploitation of trashy goods, made for a price, to 
the detriment of all rayon lines of underwear, for both 
men and women, Furthermore, the cost of standard grade 
rayon suits is so high as to make the garments unattractive 
to retailers, among the rank and file of whom the objective 
is price. 

Perhaps the hardest slam for nainsooks and knitted 
union suits comes from the popularity of shorties, as the 
suit comprising nainsook or broadcloth running pants and 
a knitted shirt, of either cotton or rayon. All things con- 
sidered in the way of style and change in man’s prefer- 
ence as between standard underwear and the innovations of 
this and last year, it seems not surprising that jobbers are 
undecided as to how best to cover for their prospective re- 
quirements. 

In matter of price, the situation as to rayon underwear 
is far from as satisfactory as in relation to cotton, in 
which there seems a fair measure of stability, while in 
rayons, particularly women’s, price competition is severe, 
and probably will be so long as so many small manufac- 
turers are nothing more than eutters-up and seamers, buy- 
ing all the cloth they consume. Many of these buy the 
cheaper grades of cloth, it is stated, and make skimped 
sizes. The cheap retail trade takes such goods, doubtless 
in the knowledge they are little better than substitutes for 
substandards and complain nevertheless of rayon. 

It may be that women’s dissatisfaction with cheap rayon 
underwear is a factor in the fairly good market for cottons. 
At any rate, the few manufacturers of fine gauge high 
grade cotton vests, bloomers and union suits report last 
year’s shipments exceeded in 1928. The Bestok Underweat 
Co., Tower City, Pa., of which S. D. Bausher is president 
and John B. Lesher treasurer and manager, reported re- 
cently having the busiest session in several years. Mr. 
Bausher, as head of the Glorie Underwear Mill, in Eufaula, 
Ala., stated the other day that mill was well supplied with 
business. Recently he has been devoting much time to the 
winding up of the affairs of the Sylva Knitting Co., Read- 


ing, men’s heavy weight cotton ribbed union suits. 


Sweaters. 





shrinking in volume in sue 


New 


cessive months, received no impetus in May, when trading 


business in sweaters. 


was more nearly at a standstill than at any time since 
January, according to reports from manufacturers and 
New York primary market operators. Some leading mill 
men say they look for no material improvement before 
July. There had been much talk of advaneing prices, and 
some few manufacturers did make upward revisions, which 
seem to not have stuck. Jobbers, when they come to mar- 
ket, find prices of worsted lines no higher than at the 
opening, last November-December, although worsted yarns 
have moved up around 15 cents a pound, They therefore 
are not impressed with the promise of advances, and ap- 
pear to take it for granted that as mills are out openly 
for orders, they need be in no hurry with their commit 
ments, 

It develops that some important manufacturers cov- 
ered for their yarn needs to the middle of the year and 
These 


mills, speaking generally, are operating to capacity on early 


still can operate profitably at the opening prices. 


orders, and some recently bought varn at $1.45, compar- 
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ng with $1.30 when they named their prices for the year. 
As explained by one manufacturer, “we bought in antici- 
pation of yarn moving to $1.50 by July and having strong 
demand for sweaters after the Summer lull.”’ 

This manufacturer speaks as the executive of a repre- 
sentative mill making high grade sweater coats for men 


and boys. He shows by a graph the increase in January 
orders over tuose of the corresponding month of 1927, and 
a steady decline beginning in February. Not until jobbers 
realize that sweaters are being offered to them at less than 
replacement value and find prices going to a parity with 
varns will they improve on their buying, is the opinion of 
whose views other mill heads are 


this manufacturer, with 


in accord. Of more than a dozen Philadelphia manufac- 
turers interviewed, only one boasted of a sold up condition 
and booking new business at an advance in price. He 
states not one sweater is made up except on confirmed or- 
der, and that not another case could be squeezed in for 
delivery to the end of June. 

All classes of sweaters, from low to high price, appear 
affected alike by jobber attitude, cheap fancies doing per- 


These 


may have run their gamut for the present, for, it is point- 


haps better than staples and regular standards. 


ed out, prices got so low that it would be impossible to 


further shade without taking an absolute loss. So far as 


indicated by the business thus far placed and what is com- 


ing through in dribs, shakers will retain all of last year’s 


popularity. In mens’ coats designs are smaller and in 


blending instead of contrasting color, 4nd the call is for 


From the outlook, when jobbers 


stitch. 


resume buying, the better grades of shakers and sports 


fancy present 
coats will have the right of way. 


Among the Knitting Mills. 

The High Point Hosiery Mills, Ine., Piedmont Mills 
Co., and Pointer Hosiery Mills, of High Point, N. C., and 
the Kernersville Knitting Co., Kernersville, N. C., con- 
H. Adams and J. E. Millis, have been re- 
organized as the Adams-Millis Corporation. Merrill, 
Lynch & Co., and Hallgarten & Co., New York brokers, 


iné 


trolled by J. 


have issued $1,500,000 7 per cent preferred stock, with 
common stock warrants. 
Lillian Knitting Mills, Albemarle, N. 


their capital stock from $100,000 to $250,000 for the pur- 


C., have increased 


pose of building an addition and adding a department for 
manufacturing full-fashioned hosiery in conjunetion with 
their present seamless lines, which will continue. 

Mock, Judson, Ine., Greensboro, N: C., 
have started work on a $75,000 addition, which will more 
than double the floor space of the present plant, erected 
The company manufactures full-fashioned 


Voehringer, 


one year ago, 
hosiery, and the addition will provide for an increase in 
productive capacity. 

Marion Novelty Mills, Marion, N. 
lished by W. M. Gilkey. Boys’ faney golf hose will be 


manufactured; the initial equipment consist of 20 


C., have been estab- 


will 
Banner diagonal machines. 

A $15,000 addition to the Elliott Knitting Mills, to be 
60x80 Additional machinery will 
be installed in the new unit. 

Pickwick Hosiery Mills, Ine., Thomasville, N. 
been incorporated by Arnold Wertheim, Raymond MeDon- 


feet, is being made. 


C., have 


ald and others, ° 
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High Rock Knitting Co., Bristol, Va., have purchased 
ten additional knitting machines. 

Retex Hosiery Mills, Bristol, Va., have been incorpo- 
rated by H. C. Masengill, E. T. 

A knitting mill is to be erected at Dyersburg, Tenn., 


Sproles, and others. 


by a company representing a consolidation of the Adrian 
Knitting Co. and Adrian Knitted Products Co., of Adrian, 
Mich., from which point machinery will be removed to the 
Tennessee location. Robert & Co., Atlanta, Ga., are the 
engineers. 

The equipment of the Attalla, Ala., plant of the Davis- 
Alleott Hosiery Mills will be removed to Gadsden, Ala., 
and consolidated with the company’s unit there. 

Hateh Full-Fashioned Hosiery Co., High Point, N. C., 
is a new industry organized with a capital of $300,000. J. 
M. Hatch, secretary of the Belmont Processing Co., Bel- 
mont, N. C.; A. C. Lineberger, of Belmont, and B. M. Arm- 
field, of High Point, are interested. This is the first full- 
fashioned plant in High Point. 

Weinerth Knitting & Machine Co., Reading, Pa., man- 
ufacturers of rayon-mixed hosiery, are erecting a one- 
story addition, in which eighteen new 300-needle machines 
will be installed. 

Fisher Hosiery Co., Reading, Pa., manufacturers of the 
“Nightingale” line of ladies’ rayon seamless hosiery, have 
completed an addition to provide more office space and 


stock room capacity. 


A New Rayon Firm. 


The Franklin Rayon Corporation has been ineorporateds 
The new corporation is a merger of the Franklin Rayon: 
I., and the Speeral 
It will also controi 


Dyeing Company of Providence, R. 
Yarns Corporation of South Boston. 
and operate the Carolina Dyeing and Winding Company, 
Mount Holly, N. C., and will have a working arrangemeat 
with the rayon department of the Southern Franklin Pro- 
The new organization will 


cess Company, Greenville, 8. C. 
be equipped to dye rayon by all methods, and will dye and 
sell rayon in all converted forms, doing also commission dyc- 
ing. The total combined capacity of the four plants will be 
60,000 pounds a week; the winding and twistiing capacty 
about 40,000 pounds a week, It will also sell rayon warps 
as well as rayon on skeins, tubes, cones, spools and cops, 
and will spee‘alize in spool-to-spool sizing for small cnd 
warps. The South Boston plant is operating as the Speeiai 
Yarns Division of the Franklin Rayon Corporation, and 
will continue to furnish decorating yarns to the woolen and 
worsted trade. The main office is in Providenee, R. I., 
with representatives in New York, Chicago, and Chatta- 


nooga. 


Foxboro Opens Dallas Office. 


The Foxboro Co., Foxboro, Mass., have established a 
branch office at 2104 Magnolia Bldg., Dallas, Texas. J. B. 
McMahon, district manager, is in charge, with R. L. Mal- 
lory and C. L. Bryan as associates. The Dallas territory 
covers the states of Texas and Louisiana, and the south- 
ern sections of New Mexico Arkansas. These men 
will specialize in problems of controlling, recording, and 
indicating instruments for flow, temperature, pressure and 


and 


humidity. 





